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Want to 3 
RETIRE 


ARE YOU 65 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER? Are YOU 
considering retirement? Would YOU like a home in Florida 
to which to retire? Our MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNITY 
may hold the answer to your retirement problems. 


FRANKLY, we are not altogether altruistic ... we have 
an axe of our own to grind! Perhaps you can help us and 
we can help you! 


MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNITY is a most delightful 
place. It has been called “Sixty Acres of Heaven.” Com- 
fortable living apartments ... expansive green lawns... 
trees and flowers . . . sunshine in abundance .. . a beautiful 
Chapel on the grounds ... a golf course . . . outdoor 
shuffieboard courts and bowling greens. . . garden space for 
those who like to raise some of their own vegetables ...a 
most delightful place indeed. 


For more than 20 years MEMORIAL HOME COM- 
MUNITY has been made up exclusively of retired ministers 
and other religious workers with their wives. At present 
90 couples live in their own, independent, four-room apart- 
ments. Fourteen different denominations are represented. 
These couples, who have spent their lives in serving others, 
have retired on small pensions granted by their respective 
boards or agencies. 


For this particular purpose, and for a limited time only, 
we are inviting laymen and lay women to enjoy the restful- 
ness and the facilities of MEMORIAL HOME COM- 
MUNITY. 


A NEW BUILDING is needed urgently to provide living 
accommodations for widows, widowers and single persons. 
Present buildings accommodate couples only .. . there is 
no provision for those left alone by death .. . no provision 
for any who must live alone. This condition must be 
changed. Plans for the new building include, also, a medical 
clinic, a small infirmary, and a cafeteria. 


IN ORDER TO ERECT THAT NEW BUILDING, in order 
to provide for widows and widowers, we must find those 


who can contribute in generous amounts. That’s our pi 
lem. Now, how can we get together? 


$3,500 will build and furnish a one-room apartment § 
the new building . . . a home for an individual living ale 
Besides, the contribution will help in building and equippig 
the clinic, the infirmary, the cafeteria and the other gen 
rooms. If YOU give or raise $3,500 YOU may live for t 
rest of your life in the apartment you build, after it 
completed, and without the usual maintenance charge, } 
vided you can meet the necessary requirements for re 
dence. In the cafeteria tastefully delightful meals may 
secured at small cost. After this apartment has se 
you to the last it will revert to the original purpose of 
Community, that of serving ministers and other full-t 
religious workers. Also, it will become a memorial to 
and an appropriate plaque will be hung in it. 


$7,000 will build and furnish two one-room apartma 
and will help in building and equipping the clinic, the® 
firmary and other general rooms. A COUPLE giving# 
raising $7,000 may occupy one of the present, four-ro@ 
apartments, without the usual maintenance costs, as iq 
as both may live. The survivor may be transferred tt 
one-room apartment in the new building, when comple# 
for the remainder of his or her life and free of all rew 
charges. : 


This 1a Very Special Offer—it may 
be described as an “Occupancy Annuity”—$3,500 
and enough of an annual income to provide food, ~ 
clothing, and other such necessities will guarantee 
an individual a home for life, rent free. $7,000 © 
and sufficient annual income for the necessities 
will guarantee a home for lifé for a couple, rent 
free. Besides, apartments so built will become 
memorials for the benefit of others. For further 
information, write 


MEMORIAL HOME COMMUNIT 
Room 505 Christian Herald House 
27 East 39th Street New York 16, New 
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he most remarkable feature about 
a Meyer (“Which Road to Peace?,” 
7) is his youth. The president of the 
ited World Federalists is only twenty- 
en. A Marine captain in the last war, 
lost an eye fighting on Guam. His twin 
pther was killed at Okinawa. As aide to 
captain Harold E. Stassen, delegate 
the San Francisco conference, he saw 
groundwork laid for the United Na- 
ns, acquired then his belief that nations 
subordinate their interests to a com- 
np end if world government is to be ef- 
tive. The “young man in a hurry” is 
ried, has two sons, lives in New York. 


















To borrow Ralph Felton’s own quota- 
“The rural church is the seedbed of 
whole church.” Yet the task of keep- 
ing the country parish 
alive and active is rec- 
ognized as one of the 
most pressing prob- 
lems of the Church. 
In “The Rural Church 
Today” (page 20) Dr. 
Felton discusses the 
general problem. In 
Ld between paragraphs, 
made a trip out to Illinois to see how 
n outstanding country pastor does his job. 
Farmers’ Preacher” (page 21) is the 
tory of Alan B. Darling of the Presbyte- 
ian Church of Oswego, Illinois. Dr. Fel- 
on, heads the Department of the Rural 
hurch, at Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey. 
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For the benefit of those who like to 
nake Christmas book selections, we in- 
lude three critical articles on new books 
n this issue. “Religious Books for Lay- 
en” by Edward H. Roberts (page 25) ; 
Pen and Sword” on books in general 
poge 30); and “Children’s Books” by 
ulia Williamson (page 34). 

Dr. Roberts, who is Dean of the Prince- 
on Theological Seminary, is also editor 
f the Seminary Bulletin, which includes 
oth articles and book reviews. His sched- 
e includes teaching classes in homiletics 
hich—now that we have acquired the 
ord, we are always eager to explain— 
eans “the art of preaching.” At this art 
¢ has considerable knack himself, being 
iven to simple, effective language and 
ecdotes drawn from his Welsh origins 
although he is a native of New York 
tate and a graduate of the University of 
isconsin). His senior course includes 
uch sound advice as, “Do not wear bright 
eckties in the pulpit.” 
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Another title for “One Thing We Can 
po,” (page 8) by Wallace C. Speers 
ight be a “A Layman Speaks Out.” Vice 
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president of the James McCutcheon and 
Co., and a member of the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Montclair, New Jersey, 
Mr. Speers believes that laymen should 
demonstrate their concern for the spiritual 
welfare of the world. 
He was a prime mover 
in the launching of the 
interdenominational 
Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World. 
As chairman, he re- 
cently received a let- 
ter from the President 
heralding Layman’s 
Sunday (October 17), sponsored by the 
Laymen’s Movement. It said in part that 
the nation needs “a deeper appreciation of 
the fundamental part that spiritual values 
must play in everyday life.” 


Julia Williamson, who is Children’s 
Librarian for the City Institute Branch of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, was re- 





cently introduced as “a woman whose 
chief pleasure is going up or down a gang- 
plank.” A former Girl Scout executive, 
she has been able to combine her love of 
travel with a second hobby, story telling. 
She has told stories to children in forty- 
two states and twelve foreign countries. 
Chief exploits were: once when she told 
Brer Rabbit stories to the Princess Royal 
of England at a Girl Guide Rally; one 
Christmas when she told a story at the 
White House at Mrs. Hoover's invitation. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

The next issue will have as Presbyterian 
Personality the story of J. Edgar Hoover 
as seen through the eyes of his pastor. A 
special picture story will give a behind- 
the-scene glimpse of life at Presbyterian 
Children's Village in Philadelphia. Among 
the several Thanksgiving features will be 
a short sketch about a Welsh Thanks- 
giving. 

(Cover dlustration by Steve Biggs.) 


























Lay. Down that Burden 


OW GRACEFULLY the women of the Holy 

Land carry heavy loads on their heads! 
We saw an Arab woman with the grace of a 
Rachel carry a water jar up the long steps 
from the pool of Gihon outside the city walls 
of Jerusalem. We saw a mother at the Spring 
of the Virgin place a five-gallon jar of water 
on her own head, and without touching it, 
stoop, pick up a three-gallon jar, and place it 
on her daughter’s head. Then, with the car- 
riage of queens, they walked up the steep, 
tortuous path to Nazareth. 

By way of contrast, the porters of Palestine 
are always bent under the loads on their 
backs. The more the women bear, the more 
regal is their carriage; the more the men bear, 
the more stooped and broken they become. 
When the Apostle Paul wrote, “For each must 
bear his own burden,” he used a Greek word 
that means “pack” and was used for the sol- 
diers’ knapsack. Truly every man has his own 
load that no one can take from him; it is his 
pack, and he alone must carry it. 

And there are some Christians who take 
literally the Apostle’s injunction to “bear... 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” The word for “burden” here means 
not a “pack,” but a “heavy load.” These su- 
perb Christians help others to bear sorrow 
and loss, shame and defeat, and like the wom- 
en of the Near East become ever more regal 
Christians. They carry their own heavy re- 
sponsibilities and then lend a helping hand to 
all others. Serenely and calmly they grow 
ever stronger, growing older gracefully. 

But others, professing Christians also, 
break under their loads. They seem to have 
forgotten the wisdom of the Psalmist who 
said, “Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 


They are burdened with fear. Afraid of the 
future, afraid of old age, afraid of themselves, 
they bear a burden of fear that is absolutely 
a negation of faith. No Christian should be 
fearful. “It is I,” said the Master. “Be not 
afraid.” Lay down that burden. It is un- 
Christian to carry it. 

Some Christians bear the burden of infalli- 
bility! They must always explain and give an 
alibi, excuse themselves; they have not 
learned to apologize, to climb down, to admit 
fault. They must always be right. Pity to 
those who bear this burden. It is not God’s 
will that man should either be infallible or 
claim infallibility. Lay down that burden. 

Some Christians bear too heavily the bur- 
den of sorrow. Sorrows come to all; to grieve 
is human, but to dwell on sorrow, to “enjoy 
our troubles,” to let it blight our lives is truly 
unChristian. “We ought not to sorrow as 
those who have no hope” is not only good re- 
ligion. It is good sense as well. Lay down 
that burden. 


Ano SOME CHRISTIANS have allowed all 
their lives to be blighted by some sin. They 
just cannot quite believe that God fully for- 
gives sin. They bear a burden of guilt through 
the years. David, who was called “the man 
after God’s own heart,” broke nearly all the 
ten commandments. He even stole a man’s 
wife and had him murdered. God forgave him 
and loved him because his repentance was 
full and sincere. 

It is wrong—yes, it is positively unChris- 
tian—to let any sin of the past, any sense of 
guilt, take away the joy of Christian service. 
God is a forgiving God. This is a glorious 
fact. Lay down, then, that busden of guilt! 


—Jarvis S. Morris 

(Former editor of “The Presbyterian,” now min- 
ister, First Church, Woodbury Heights, and 
Bethany Church, Haddon Heights, New Jersey) 
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Dollars for Human Lives 

« I was deeply impressed by the splendid 
article written by Gordon Mattice, entitled 
“Dollars Are Votes” in the October 30 
issue. It should convince every thought- 
ful Presbyterian of the vital necessity of 
every Presbyterian church accepting its 
share of the 1949 benevolence budget. 

At our 160th General Assembly in 
Seattle we saw a picture of a world that 
truly is in dire need. . . . Every commis- 
sioner must have felt a warmer glow be- 
cause he was a part of the great Christian 
fellowship that has it within its power to 
help do the tremendous work that must 
be done. 

But the inspiration of the General As- 
sembly, as high and as powerful as it was, 
will not be sufficient to carry on this work 
in a fearful and confused world. The 
work can be done only through our be- 
nevolence budget. It can be done only if 
every individual Presbyterian church and 
every individual Presbyterian fully real- 
izes we’re not merely dealing with dollars, 
but with human beings. They must know 
that every dollar in the benevolence budget 
will be spent, in a Christian way, on hu- 
man beings. Knowing that, there will be 
no doubt of their response. 

—LEONARD R. LINDGREN 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Westminster Bible 
« I have just been examining the new 
Westminster Study Edition of the Bible 
and feel like emitting three cheers. Its 
publication is surely timed nicely to help 
teachers of the new curriculum, and it will 
be invaluable in the preparation of lessons. 
One of the three cheers is given because 
our official imprimatur has been openly 
given to a moderate historical criticism of 
the Bible, something which has been side- 
stepped heretofore in the ancient quar- 
terlies. ... —C. K. Imsrre 
Montauk, L.J., N.Y. 


“Leper” a Stigma 
« Much as I appreciated your fine use of 
my article on leprosy and the work of the 
American Mission to Lepers (PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LiFE, August 7), one rather serious 
editorial error slipped in somehow. . 

Aside from the one occurrence of the 
word “leper” in the name of our organiza- 
tion, we have adopted a rigorous editorial 
policy of never using it. We have done 
this partly in deference to the extremely 
bitter feeling on the part of the American 
leprosy patients in the National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, Louisiana, who have 
been conducting a campaign for several 
years to abolish what they call “the odious 
word.” ... 

Many publi¢ bodies have, like ourselves, 
therefore removed the word from their 
printed vocabulary, notably the American 








Where Will My Money 
BE SAFE? 


® In stocks? Bonds? The problems 
of investment bewilder many of us. 
Especially concerned are the men 
and women who must live upon in- 
come from investments. Except for 
the savings bonds of government 
(with small income) few invest- 
ments are as safe as Presbyterian 
Annuity contracts. 


Guaranteed Steady Income 
Regular income at regular annuity 
times for the rest of your life is as- 
sured by the faith of the entire 
Presbyterian Church. For every 
$1000 entrusted to one of the Mis- 
sion Boards you will receive from 
$25 to $70 a year, depending upon 
your age. 


Working for God‘s Kingdom 
Your money serves as a missionary 
in your stead. It helps Presbyterians 
who are taking the gospel to people 
in this country or abroad. Please in- 
dicate in the coupon which Mission 
work you would wish to help 
through your Annuity. 

Send today for more information 
about investment-wise Presbyterian 
Annuities. 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Safe 

2. Regular, unchanging income 

3. No reinvestment worries 

4. Largely deductible from 
income taxes 

5. You help Mission work 








PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 11-484 


I'd like to moke my money work forever. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
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A sparkling, human story 














from the little hills of the Southwest 


Winner 
of 
Eerdmans 
$5,000 
Fiction 
Award 
for 1948 


. shall grow up before him 





Arcye M. Briccs 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
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out of a dry ground... 


A PEOPLES BOOK CLUB SELECTION—175,000 COPIES IN PRINT! 


Root Out of Dry Ground 


by ARGYE M. BRIGGS 


323 pages — $3.00 


Illustrated by Reynold H. Weidenaar 


Here is a real American story with a real 
American flavor—its scenes laid amid the 
little hills and the common people of our 
great Southwest. It is a magnificent story in 
plot and execution, packing a genuine mes- 
sage without preaching or moralizing. Yet 
the spirit of the Savior shines through 
virtually every page of this great book. 

The story is of Jansie, forced by delinquent 
parents to beg on city streets. And the story 


is of Chrissie, left in Jansie’s care as a 
motherless baby. 

Surely the ground was dry in which they 
were planted. 

But these real, living, life-loving charac- 
ters grow—Grow! As tender plants seek the 
sun’s warmth and hurt buds still unfold to 
reveal secret, inner beauty, so the lives of 
Jansie and Chrissie bloom to mature glory 
despite scorn, indifference, selfishness, re- 
proach. 


Enthusiastic Approval: 


**Not in recent years has a more significant literary achievement been register- 
ed for both author and publisher than this dramatic, forthright, tender and pro- 


foundly Christian story. 


“A splendid story . 


ee a genuine message . 


—Dr. Daniet A. Powine in Christian Herald 


. deserves wide reading.” 


AtLen West, reviewer for the Baptist Sunday School Board. 


“A story of deep, elemental human emotions, mastered by even deeper spiritual realities, 


yet told with restraint and delicacy. 


I am glad to recommend it.” 


Watpen Howarp, acting editor, Moody Monthly. 


“I donot know when I havereada work of fiction ofa Christian character that was 
so realistic and heart-moving. The book is realistic without being vulgar; Christian 
without being | preachy; candid without being crude; certain to prove helpful 


and uplifting.” 


—Dr. H. A. 


Inonsipe, Moody Memorial Church, Chicago 


Now Ready at Your Bookseller 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. SE 


MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 3 


eas a tender plant, and as a root 





Medical Association, the American Legig 
and the Leonard Wood Memorial. 
whole trend of modern leprosy treatme 
is to treat the patient like any sick pe 
whose disease is very slightly contagiog 
and not in any way to make him fg 
feared, outcast, or discriminated againg 
—EUvGENE R. KELLERSBERGER, MJ 


American Mission to Lepe 
New York, ¥. 


Apologies to Dr. Kellersberger and 
American Mission to Lepers. 
—THE Ebro 


Celebrities Can Be Churchmen, To 
« Congratulations on showing Presbyte 
rians that famous people are not to be., 
ignored or ridiculed when they make 
contribution to the Church. I have ref 
ence to the two articles on “Horton 
















Barn” (Sept. 18) and Lou Brissie (0c 
2). I had not the slightest idea that Ei 
ward Everett Horton is a churchman a 
his mother an elder. These are things 
which we should be proud...n 
ashamed. . . . 

We should get rid of that old prejudi 
against the theater. . The Rom 
Church lets not a blade of grass growu 
der its feet in appealing to youth throug 
its myriad performers. Do not think 
does not mean something to youngs 
Keep up the good work. 

—Rev. W. EucenE Hovst 
New York, ¥. 


Prophetic Voice 
« Congratulations again. James 
son’s “Christianity and the Negro” 
through in the same spirit as Paul Pa 
speech in the September 18 issue. ] 
happy that the Presbyterian Church 
vehicle willing to make heard the 
of the prophets of our day.—Boyp 
Pittsburgh, 


Mary Behner and the Miners 

« I was more than interested in 
story on Dick Smith in the coal mi 
(Oct. 16). ... Mary Baintor is my dau 
ter and her name was Mary E. Behn 
She went into the Pursglove center 
it was thought to be so dangerous that 
one else would undertake the task. § 
was graduated from The College of W 
ster, was field representative of the 
dent Missionary Organization and pw 
on its feet financially, then took up! 
work at Pursglove in 1929, remaining 


it for eight years. . . —F. G. Bens 
Stockbridge, Mi 


Church Symbol 
« Re: Presbyterian Church identifical 
suggested by the Rev. Raymond C. Ad 
son in the October 2 issue of Pres! 
RIAN Lire, why not a simple cross with 
circle of eternity and unity? Or is 
Christian cross the exclusive symbol 
few churches only? —HEL LEN F. 

Grand Haven, 
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Legil Neither arms nor preventive war can save us now, but there is a third road not yet travelled. 
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ESS THAN four years ago we were 
yr shocked into the recognition that man 
is capable of destroying two-thirds of a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants within a few 
| thatm Seconds. In the months that followed, sci- 
sk, @ “ntists attempted to get three essential 
of W facts across to the American public. First, 
the gag the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
d pag as obsolete even at the time it was used, 
| mm and we can produce bombs of infinitely 
greater destructiveness. Second, no de- 
fense against this weapon has been dis- 
covered, and none will be discovered 
within the foreseeable future. Third, there 
is no “secret” as far as atomic energy is 
concerned, and other countries will be 
capable of producing an atomic bomb 
within the near future. 

Most of us have tried to forget Hiro- 
Shima and Nagasaki. We shrug our shoul- 
ders when told by informed sources that 
we have now under production a bomb of 
a hundred times the power of the earlier 
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bombs. We read with only passing in- 
terest about the underwater test at Bikini 
which indicated that a bomb exploded un- 
der water throws up a radioactive mist 
which is carried downwind tremendous 
distances and is capable of making large 
areas uninhabitable for a long period of 
time. 

Few of us have thought very deeply 
about the significance of statements by 
eminent scientists warning that the genetic 
effects of radiation would haunt our civili- 
zation for generations to come because the 
descendants of those exposed to radiation 
will perpetuate a variety of abnormalities. 

The spectacular quality of the atomic 
bomb has obscured the equally significant 
information that there are other new and 
inhumanly effective means of warfare. Ex- 
tensive research is being done on biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons. Recently a re- 
port was released which indicated that 
even in 1942 we in this country had thirty- 


Which Road 


(0 
Peace? 


By CORD MEYER, JR. 


President, United 
World Federalists 


three diseases that were adaptable to mili- 
tary use. Similarly germs are now avail- 
able which can destroy essential crops and 
foodstuffs. 

Not only do we have access to these 
agents of mass destruction and are con- 
tinuing to develop new and more devas- 
tating weapons, but we also have the 
means through which these weapons can 
be delivered over great distances in short 
periods of time. We hear almost daily 
about new bombers which have been de- 
veloped by our Army and Navy to carry 
destruction to the furthest point on the 
globe. These are the facts with which we 
have to reckon when we talk of the Third 
World War. They should compel us to 
reconsider soberly the condition of inter- 
national relations today and the direction 
of our own foreign policy. 

Clearly the problem before us is the pre- 
vention of war. In the light of the fore- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“I feared our hand-joining prayer would be embarrassing when guests came. But they found it inspiring.’ 














One Thing We Can Do 


There is no iron curtain that can stop prayer. 


b  fpeanes 1 co I find that people are 
tremendously interested in a better 
world of peace, opportunity, and hope for 
all mankind. But that is where it usually 
stops. Most of us do not seem to know 
what to do about it and feel almost com- 
pletely frustrated as a result. But Chris- 
tians do have the answer to building such 
a world. It is a truism that we are face to 
face right now with one of the most criti- 
cal periods of decision in all human his- 
tory—decisions that will result, on the one 
side, in the greatest potential for human 
benefit that ever existed in any era, and 
on the other, in disintegration and chaos 

We are apt to think of those decisions 
as being made by great leaders, statesmen, 
and politicians. 

Actually it is the ordinary citizens—the 
little people—who in the aggregate are 





By WALLACE C. SPEERS 


making the decisions that will shape the 
world for generations to come. 

At a time when humanity has hardly di- 
gested the philosophy of live and let live, 
events have overwhelmed us and we are 
being forced to adopt a new world-wide 
program of live and help live. The Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
are no longer just ideals, but rather the 
minimum, critical necessity of our time. 

I came by that conviction in a rather 
unusual way. In spite of a religious up- 
bringing, I did not attend church for 
many years. But as a result of studying 
the conditions in Europe on business trips 
which I made once or twice a year between 
the two wars, as well as studying the con- 
ditions in this country, I was forced to the 
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conclusion that if one is intellectually hor 
est and knows the facts, he sees that the 
solution of any problem in human 4- 
fairs is inescapably in the principles of re 
ligion, and the laws of God for huma 
conduct. 

In other words, there is a pattern d 
workability for the world contained in th 
laws of God for human conduct. If yo 
will examine the perfectly functioning sy* 
tem of nature you will discover that a 
inanimate objects obey implicitly the law 
of God. Crystal stmuctures always brei 
up in the same form; chemical elements 
always unite in the same proportions; th 
sun, moon, and stars travel around in p 
scribed orbits and on a definite tim 
schedule. 

Mankind, on the other hand, has 
given the freedom of intelligent choid 
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There are laws of God for human conduct 
which replace the fixed laws for inanimate 
objects, but mankind does have the right 
to choose whether he will obey them or 
not. However, it is an awe-inspiring choice, 
for upon our decision to obey or not to 
obey rests the entire workability of the 
world. Indeed, the laws of God for human 
conduct are the laws of workability in 
mankind’s use of things. 


Can’t break God’s laws 


One does not break the laws of God, one 
merely disobeys them. You do not break 
the law of gravity by jumping out of a 
window. You merely disobey it and get 
punished. One does not break the laws of 
God for human conduct, one merely dis- 
obeys them and gets punished by having a 
world that doesn’t work. 

In today’s world we have nearly every- 
thing—power, wealth, production ability, 
scientific knowledge, even genius. The 
thing that is missing is the spirit that will 
make it all work. That spirit comes from 
religion, for it stems from the love of God 
and a desire to do his will. 

The Bible tells us that anything we ask 
for, believing, we will receive. 

The only trouble is that we do not have 
perfect faith, and faith is an educational 
process. 

That is an argument I used to have 
with my father at family prayers. When 
he read the part in the Bible where it says 
that if we have perfect faith we could 
move a mountain, he would say, “Of 
course, boys, that is just allegory—it 
doesn’t mean that literally.” 

I said, “No, father, I believe that lit- 
erally.” 

He said, “Well, what about the people 
that lived on the mountain, and the people 
living in the place where you would set it 
down? It wouldn’t be very Christian to 
smash their lives to bits, would it?” 

I replied, “No, but faith is an educa- 
tional process, so by the time our faith 
became perfect we probably would not 
want to move the mountain.” 

When I went off in the first World War, 
my mother said to me, “Wallace, just be- 
cause you have not been a good church 
member does not mean that you cannot 
pray to God when you are scared.” 

Being scared most of the time, I am 
afraid that I bothered the Lord a good 
deal. As a result, I formed a habit of mak- 
ing a quiet little prayer whenever things 
were bigger than I was—which has been 
a good part of the time. 

One of the things I don’t know how to 
handle is angry women. When one of 
them gets past my secretary and comes 
into my office with fire in her eye over 
some matter that has gone wrong, I imme- 
diately try to get in a little prayer silently 
something like this: “Dear Lord, I’m in a 
jam. Please help me out.” And he does, 

The first field for our attention in build- 
ing a better world is the home. The home 
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is the basic material out of which any 
kind of decent society can be built. 

If our children are brought up to feel 
that success is measured in economic 
terms, we will move toward a world in 
which a person is merely an economic unit 
in an economic society, which as a matter 
of reasonableness should be governed by a 
super-economic brain—a dictator. If our 
children are reared in a home where each 
individual is looked upon as a child of 
God, endowed with certain rights, with 
dignity, personality, and soul, we will move 
toward the kind of world I am confident 
most of us like to envision. 

It is not enough to send children to 
Sunday school and church, important as 
that is. The youngsters are smart; they 
know whether we mean what we say or 
not. We must establish the Christian rela- 
tionship among all members of the house- 
hold. 

In my own family, we started by joining 
hands while we asked the blessing at the 
table. This, I thought, is going to be em- 
barrassing when we have guests for we 
won’t dare to omit it or the children will 
think we don’t really mean it. But, in- 
stead, the guests loved it. They thought 
it was beautiful, and it is. 

When we decided to have family pray- 
ers, I was nervous. The kids would think 
the old man had gone soft on them. I 
didn’t have nerve enough to take the fam- 
ily in the living room and get down on our 
knees, as my father had done. So we just 
sat quietly at table after breakfast and 
read out of a little book that had Scrip- 
ture readings and a little prayer in it for 
each day. 

After about a week, one of the young- 
sters came down late for breakfast, and 
the first thing she said was, “Has Daddy 
read the book yet?” It had already be- 
come part of the routine that she didn’t 
want to miss. It is a marvelous way of 
setting the stage for the day. It condi- 
tions the whole family and provides an 
atmosphere that carries into everything 
that happens to them during the day. 


Christianize business 

The next area of life we must Chris- 
tianize is business. I would like to suggest 
that every man consider his job as not 
only a means of livelihood, but also as a 
research laboratory in Christian living, 
with himself as the chief scientist in 
charge. 

We are all intensely proud of our won- 
derful industrial enterprise. Its success- 
ful operation is based solely on the inter- 
dependence of man, however, and when 
that breaks down, industry goes to the 
devil, and I mean that literally. 

The scientific formula for the success 
of mass production is “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

We are entering an age of distribution, 





One can muddle through an age of produc- 
tion, but an age of distribution simply will 
not work, as a matter of economics alone, 
unless the spiritual values are applied to 
the operations of industry and commerce. 

You can divide the income of a firm 
between management, labor, suppliers of 
raw material, stockholders, and all the 
other factors that enter into it, and it will 
be good arithmetic—it may be good cost 
accounting. It still does not become eco- 
nomics that will fit into a total economic 
picture that will avoid strikes, depres- 
sions, and war, until you apply spiritual 
values to this division and change it ac- 
cordingly. 


Plan constructively 

In our Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 
tian World, we have held labor-manage- 
ment conferences as research projects in 
religion as an industrial method. We have 
found that there is an atmosphere that can 
be created by spiritual conditioning, or 
prayer, in which it is possible for men, no 
matter how far apart their ideas may be, 
to sit down together to plan constructively 
for everyone’s benefit. 

The third field for Christian attention 
is the community. I would like to suggest 
that we add to whatever prayers we are 
making “Dear God, help mé to help,” and 
then accept whatever responsibilities come 
our way as a result. Don’t do it unless 
you mean it, though, for you certainly 
will be showered with jobs and responsi- 
bilities. I know because I've tried it. 

You can have the finest structure of 
government that the mind of man can 
conceive, but unless you have a popula- 
tion imbued with spiritual values you 
don’t have much of anything. Particu- 
larly, you do not have democracy or free- 
dom. 

In so far as we have lost this concept 
of democracy, so far have we lost the 
beating heart that would set men on fire 
with the conviction that God meant the 
soul of man to be gloriously free. 

The fourth field of our Christian re- 
sponsibility is the world. We are all dis- 
turbed over the friction that has devel- 
oped between Communism and democ- 
racy. But I do not believe you can lick 
Communism by being afraid of it, or by 
being mad at it. You can only lick it by 
having a better answer. That better an- 
swer is in the principles of Christianity 
expressed in the opportunity of all to earn 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 

When we buy a new washing machine 
with a list of instructions for using it, we 
are pretty apt to follow them. God has 
told us that the world will work if we 
love the Lord, our God, and if we love 
our neighbors as ourselves. Christian love 
is not silly sentimentalism. It is mutual 
respect, mutual faith, mutual understand- 
ing, and mutual responsibility. 

We might have a war to fight some day. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The World Scene: 
‘““Ground for Hope” 


This Tuesday the American people will 
relax. They will listen to their favorite 
radio programs, postponed from last Tues- 


day. They’ll do a regular day’s work in- 
stead of standing in line at their local high 
school in front of a sign marked “vote 
here.” They'll perhaps go to bed early, 
remembering how late they stayed up on 
Tuesday last. That great American ex- 
perience, presidential election day, was 
over for another four years. With a flood 
of votes, the American public had again 
demonstrated one of freedom’s finest 
rights. 

This year, the election race contained 
eggs, tomatoes, and flaming Ku Klux 
crosses in addition to some mud, concrete 
demands, and wooden promises. It also 
paralyzed a meeting in Paris, France, 
which was supposed to loosen up serious 
obstruction, the Soviet bloc of Eastern 
European nations. 

For the past three or four weeks, the 
United Nations had been stalled in its 
efforts to settle three important issues in 
today’s critical world situation. The Bat- 
tle of Berlin, the Palestine settlement, 
and the disposition of Italian colonies, 
had been postponed until after November 
2. At the same time the Berlin air lift 
continued to thunder over Soviet-occu- 
pied east Germany in defiance of the 
blockade. The Arabs and the Jews fought 
in Palestine’s Negeb desert. The Chinese 
civil war was joined-by uprisings in South 
Korea and in the coal regions of France. 
The five nations in the Western European 
Union agreed “in principle” to sign a mili- 
tary alliance with the U.S. and Canada. 

These actions and many others caused 
people to wonder whether American elec- 
tion results and the resumption of UN 
action would help at all in stopping the 
drift toward war. 

It is still too early to know what the 
new United States government will do to 
foster peace. January is still far off, and 
no government can stand on campaign 
promises. But at least the world knows 
that the United States can conduct a vig- 
orous election without smashing itself. 

The United Nations, however, has a 
tougher job. The blockade it faces is 
sinewed with an un-Christian ideology. 
The UN may not be able to settle the 
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Berlin and Palestine crises but it may be 
more than able to stop war. As Dr. Walter 
Van Kirk, Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill said after 
attending the first month of UN meetings, 
“In many respects the ‘cold war’. . . con- 
tinues with unabated fury. But .. . the 
weapons used are those of argument and 
counter argument across the conference 
table. This is a cause of genuine gratifica- 
tion. Differences between nations that are 
aired publicly are not so likely to erupt 
in military action. At no time during my 
more than two months in Europe have I 
felt that a ‘shooting war’ was imminent. 
To be sure, there have been moments of 
anxiety. Incidents have occurred that in 
the past might well have precipitated a 
call to arms. Hidden and imponderable 
forces have intervened to stay the hand 
of war. 
“In this there is ground for hope.” 


Dixon, N. M., Verdict 
Due this Week 


This week, many American Christians 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic are 
awaiting the written verdict on the now- 
famous Dixon (New Mexico) case involv- 
ing Catholic practices in the public schools 
of New Mexico. 

Although Santa Fe District Judge E. 
Turner Hensley stopped the case short last 
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New Action Taken on 
Ministers’ Salaries 


One by one, synods and presbyteries 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., are 
ing steps to see that their ministers 
paid adequate salaries. Most recent acti 
along this line was taken by the Syne 
of New York and New Jersey. 

The Synod of New Jersey, at its 126 
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annual meeting last month, appointed a 
layman’s committee to study further the 
matter of salaries. A year ago, the synod 
established a salary minimum of $2,800, 
which most of the churches in the synod 
have since adopted. 

The Synod of New York last month 
voted unanimously to establish a new min- 
imum salary of $2,200 a year for all Pres- 
byterian clergymen in the state. The new 
ninimum, representing an increase of $200 
wnnually, would be in addition to housing 
costs, which are usually met by the local 
vor @church or through a special allowance. 
t. j\§Should there be any churches in the synod 
of thjunable to pay their pastors the new salary, 
rs apthey could apply for a grant from the 
ichinggsynod’s “maintenance -of -the-pastorate” 
chookffund to make up the difference between 

Judgfthe old and the new salaries. 
tterdf Meanwhile, in an overture addressed 
Cathpto the stated clerks of all the Church’s 

267 presbyteries, the Office of the General 
ta FespAssembly in Philadelphia urged Presby- 
hat tpterian churches to pay their pastors “sala- 
casemries designed to keep them free from 
againgworldly cares and avocations.” The over- 

ture contained a request that the modera- 
by tgtor and stated clerk of each presbytery 
>gistermreport on what churches in the presbytery 
orneygiave done about ministers’ salaries. In 
tful wgaddition, each presbytery was asked to 
d angchoose a committee of laymen to consult 
a higgwith churches where additional increases 
d thagseem necessary. 
a tholig 


ell @Bloomfield President 
wei Would Bar Red Teachers 


d. Ta There are probably many college presi- 
entu@dents who are privately of the opinion that 
n nyone on their faculty who is a Com- 
ncef™™munist should be shown the door. But 
S DPresident Frederick Schweitzer of the 
taler resbyterian Church’s Bloomfield College 
licittand Seminary is probably the first one to 
al aéBcome out and say so. 
o th® In a circular letter recently sent out to 
atutiseveral colleges and universities, asking 
d Mcthem to recommend a man to fill a vacancy 
d toifin the psychology department, Dr. 
e paiiSchweitzer stated that applicants must 
FahyiBhave two qualifications. The first was 
he active membership in some evangelical, 
elfam@#Protestant church and a positive interest 
y fin the application of Christianity to his 
Jude bubject.” Secondly, Dr. Schweitzer stated 
ied What applicants “must have a definite, 
evi@positive loyalty to American political 
ideals and traditions. 
“Reds, pinks, near-pinks and ‘fellow 
ravelers,’”’ said Dr. Schweitzer, “will not 
t into the policy of Bloomfield which, 
while aggressively committed to criticism 
ies and correction of the abuses and inequali- 
e les of our present economic order, is 
rs undamentally committed to the American 
acti@pystem as against Communism or So- 
yno ‘ialism.” 
The Bloomfield position evoked many 
126@p’vorable comments. It also provoked 
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criticism from those who thought this firm 
stand of Dr. Schweitzer’s against red- 
tinged professors was intolerant. Edwin B. 
Newman, secretary of the psychology de- 
partment of Harvard University, was one 
of them. 

After reading the circular, Mr. New- 
man wrote Dr. Schweitzer. He said: 

“T should like to express my astonish- 
ment on reading [the second qualifica- 
tion]. It has long been a canon of aca- 
demic freedom that a man’s political opin- 
ions had no bearing on his ability to ob- 
tain and hold an academic appointment. 
I think it is even more basically a prin- 
ciple of our American democracy that 
every citizen should enjoy freedom of 
speech and freedom of thought. I find it 
very difficult to understand how you can 
be engaged in an aggressive campaign to 
reorganize and strengthen Bloomfield Col- 
lege when you so blatantly propose to vio- 
late the principles on which both our de- 


Memorial to Chaplains 
Dedicated in Washington 


Last week in the nation’s capital, a liv- 
ing memorial was dedicated to the memory 
of Captain Thomas L. Kirkpatrick, USN, 
and 134 of his fellow Protestant chaplains 
who were killed in action in World Wars 
I and II. 

Captain Kirkpatrick, a Presbyterian 
minister from Chicago, was a chaplain on 
the battleship USS Arizona. He was killed 
on December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor, 
the first U.S. Protestant chaplain to die in 
action in World War II. 

The living memorial, dedicated No- 
vember 3 in a ceremony attended by U.S. 
Secretary of Defense James T. Forrestal, 
is the first permanent home of the General 
Commission of Chaplains, thirty-one-year- 
old interdenominational agency which 
serves Protestants in the armed forces. 

The memorial building, purchased and 





The newly dedicated memorial building of the General Commission on Chaplains 
is located in the center of Washington at 122 Maryland Avenue, North East. 


mocracy and our educational system are 
founded.” 

Last month, in another circular, Dr. 
Schweitzer stated for the record Bloom- 
field’s position regarding the political 
views of its faculty members. Reiterating 
his previous stand, the president said that 
members of the faculty of Bloomfield Col- 
lege and Seminary must be “zealously pro- 
American” and “definitely anti-Commu- 
nistic.” 

“Bloomfield College,” he went on, 
“feels that ‘academic liberty’ becomes 
‘academic license’ when it is used to pro- 
vide a platform from which it is used to 
dispense a doctrine which in itself has no 
place for academic liberty.” 

Of his “friendly dispute” with psychol- 
ogist Newman, Dr. Schweitzer said that 
“no rebuke” was intended but he did feel 
“time and bitter experience have pointed 
to the fallacy in his reasoning.” 


renovated at a cost of some $118,000, 
stands in the heart of Washington, less 
than a block away from the Capitol and 
across the street from the Supreme Court 
building. It is a famous building itself, 
having been for many years the mansion 
of California’s late Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson. The 140-year-old house will pro- 
vide offices for the General Commission 
staff and for Washington representatives 
of the Federal Council of Churches, one of 
the fifty-two agencies and churches which 
constitute the Commission on Chaplains. 

In addition to offices, a lounge with 
an adjacent walled garden, and two guest 
rooms for visiting chaplains and church- 
men, the Commission’s new home includes 
a compact early-American-style chapel 
built with funds supplied by the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. The chapel, con- 
structed in what used to be the Johnson's 
kitchen and pantry, contains a bronze 
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plaque commemorating the 135 chaplains 
who died for their country. 

Plans for the acquisition of a suitable 
permanent home for the Commission were 
formed early in 1947. The first subscrip- 
tion toward this working example of 
united Protestantism was the sum of $14,- 
000, given in the fall of 1947 by the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., in honor of the 
fourteen Presbyterian chaplains who were 
killed in World Wars I and II. 


Unity in Tennessee 


There are ten different kinds of Presby- 
terians in the United States. Usually con- 
tent to go their own separate ways, the 
“split P’s,” as they are called by some, 
do not usually concern themselves with 
each other’s church affairs. But in Tennes- 
see last month, four presbyteries belong- 
ing to four different branches of the Pres- 
byterian family made news by holding a 
joint meeting, the first in Tennessee's 
history. 

Represented at the meeting were the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., and 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Principal speaker was Clifford E. Barbour, 
vice-Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.’s General Assembly. 

Although the meeting was the first 
of its kind, the Tennessee Presbyterians 
did not pat themselves on the back and 
let it go at that. They set themselves a 
job: making preparations for a united, 
state-wide evangelistic campaign. In Ten- 
nessee, where 72 per cent of the population 
is without church affiliation, no project 
was needed more. 

A tentative budget of $10,000 was 
adopted to finance the campaign. Sched- 
uled to run from November 2 to 25, the 
campaign would enlist the services of sev- 
eral thousand laymen in local churches 
throughout the state. Six training schools 
would be set up to teach laymen evan- 
gelism. Two of these schools would be in 
west Tennessee, one in the central, and 
three in the eastern area of the state. 
Each local church would carry the pro- 
gram forward in its own parish through 
team visitation in non-church related 
homes. 

The evangelistic campaign, the first 
job to be tackled jointly by the Presby- 
terian Churches of Tennessee, promises 
also to be a tough one. Said Raymond 
C. Rankin of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., chairman of the campaign, “This 
whole project is a new venture. It is stag- 
gering in size and there are no established 
precedents to follow. But there is cause 
for faith and courage in the spirit and 





enthusiasm of the group that met in Mem- 
phis on October 12. It is generally felt 
that efforts to win the indifferent to Christ 
will be more effective as separating lines 
are eliminated and hands are joined to 
attain this highest objective of the Chris- 
tian Church.” 

The evangelistic campaign was not 
something thought up on the spur of the 
moment, but the product of a whole year’s 
planning by the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
of Tennessee. The Council, formed in 
1946 and headed by Goodridge A. Wilson 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., is using 
other means besides the evangelistic cam- 
paign to promote better cooperation and 
coordination of work among Tennessee 
Presbyterians. Among them are develop- 
ment of federated parishes, formation of 
regional Presbyterian ministers’ associa- 
tions, and joint meetings of overlapping 
presbyteries. 


New Jersey Church 
Celebrates 250th Year 


The likes of it had never been seen in 
the little town of Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey. For three days last month, the 
fanfare over the 2s5oth anniversary of 
the Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church 
whipped this normally placid community, 
situated halfway between Princeton and 
Trenton, into a pleasant turmoil. Trenton 
and Philadelphia papers carried descrip- 
tions and pictures of the celebration. 
Three New York radio stations, WJZ, 
WCBS, and WOR, as well as Trenton’s 
Station WTTM, broadcast descriptions of 
the affair. A distinguished cast of speak- 
ers was present for the event, among them 
Jesse Hays Baird, Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s General Assembly; Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey; 
and William T. Hanzsche, pastor of Tren- 
ton’s Prospect Street Presbyterian Church. 

In the keynote address Saturday night, 


























Dr. Hanzsche described some of the 
standing men who had preached at Iy 
renceville Presbyterian Church. One. 
these, a visiting minister in the eighteen 
century, was Jonathan Dickinson, the fy 
man to crusade for the separation 
Church and State in this country. 

Then there was the parade. Elahp. 
rately decorated floats, early Amerigg 
costumes and carriages, smartly-uniforme 
bands, shining fire apparatus, Army tanks 
and fighter planes combined to provide, 
show the populace of Lawrenceville woul 
not soon forget. 

Probably every kind of vehicle Ame. 
cans ever rode or pedaled was in th 
parade. First came a four-wheeled, home. 
drawn buggy carrying church pastor Alley 
Kimble and his wife. After it, lumbered, 
covered wagon with a load of chum 
ladies in billowy, old-fashioned dresses, 
Then came an assortment of broughams 
































shays, and wagons, each with its compk. Part 
ment of historically-costumed passenger, | Pfs 
Between the various elements of th 
parade weaved and wobbled a “bicydeg ment. 
built for two” propelled by a_prettyp planes 
blonde in long skirts and a man inf Ple of 
checked suit who continually doffed hisg Main 
derby hat to the spectators. Some 
There were floats designed by diffe.§ ‘eS 
ent groups in the church. One of thesg i the 
was an open truck in which stood the en South 
tire boys’ choir lustily singing “Onwarig Ville P 
Christian Soldiers.” In another truck, ig “urch 
group of boys from nearby Lawrencevilk§ Pant. 
School acted out a classroom scene shovg _ OMe 
ing the Reverend Isaac Brown, seventig ‘hurch 
minister of the Lawrenceville Presbyteriag Presby 
Church and first headmaster of Lawrenceg Dalf ce 
ville School, teaching a class of his boyg S°™™¢ 
Then came the Army. Units of Hart, : 
112th Field Artillery Battalion from @ % Ind 
nearby army post roiled past on self-pmg Yd li 
pelled artillery pieces to the accompanig Suided 
ment of music played by a military bani ' Prit 
A hulking Sherman tank led the detad§ ‘ Co 
ish in 
and pl: 
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Lawrenceville pastor E. A. Kimble and his wife enjoyed their part in par 
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Part of the present Lawrenceville 


nger Presbyterian Church was built in 1764. 


> ment. Overhead, eight Thunderbolt fighter 
sretty® planes thundered by in salute. The peo- 
in af ple of Lawrenceville lined both sides of 
d his) Main Street watching the parade go by. 
Some of them sat on the grass under 
liffe.§ ‘tees that flamed brilliant red and yellow 
thes in the warm afternoon sunshine. On the 
e eg South side of the street stood Lawrence- 
wari! Ville Presbyterian Church (only Protestant 
ck, ;g Church in town) spotless in its new white 
evil paint. : 
show.§ One of the fifteen oldest Presbyterian 
ventig Churches in the country, Lawrenceville 
ering Presbyterian Church, after two and one 
ence Dalf centuries of existence, had much to 
bow commemorate. One of its members, John 
e th Hart, signed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence. In the church’s grave- 








pm yard lies the body of Elias Phillips, who 
\pani guided Washington’s army from Trenton 


bande ¢ Princeton where, on January 2, 1777; 
tac the Continental Army defeated the Brit- 
| ish in the Battle of Princeton. Pictures 
and plans of the present building, part of 

Sap which was erected in 1764, are preserved 

P@p in the Library of Congress because of the 

p church’s “exceptional historical and archi- 

tectural interest.” 

at Despite the numerous achievements 
i that lie in its past, Lawrenceville Presby- 
terian Church can be quite proud of its 
accomplishments during the past year. 
Under their new minister, soft-spoken 
twenty-eight-year-old Allen Kimble, a re- 
juvenation of the church has taken place. 
When Mr. Kimble took over the church, 
without a regular pastor for almost a 
im year, in September, 1947, it was asleep. 
im Today it can well lay claim to being the 
im center of community life in Lawrenceville. 
Among the changes pastor Kimble insti- 
tuted were a board of deacons (something 
the church had not possessed for many 
years); boy and girl choirs; a young 
adults club, and a music director to re- 
Organize and direct the musical program 
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of the church. Ninety new members were 
added, increasing the membership of the 
church some 25 per cent. 

The congregation quickly caught the 
spirit of their minister. This became evi- 
dent one Sunday last March when Mr. 
Kimble got up in the pulpit and told the 
congregation that the sum of $20,000 was 
needed to pay for necessary repairs to the 
church, chapel, and manse, and to finance 
the forthcoming anniversary celebration. 
Some of the congregation wondered about 
a church of less than 500 members being 
asked to raise such a huge sum. But when 
the pledges were added up that morning 
they totaled $13,000. The same afternoon, 
sixteen two-man teams visited the homes 
of church members and, in a space of 
three hours, collected an additional $10,- 
ooo in pledges. The goal which some had 
called fantastic had, in one day, been 
exceeded by $3,000. 

Although the members of his congrega- 
tion say it is mostly his doing, Pastor 
Kimble modestly disclaims any credit. 
“The material was all here when I came,” 
he says. “All the church needed was some- 
one to show the way.” 


Spanish Situation: 
Yes and No 


Is the United States going to resume 
full diplomatic, economic, and military 
relations with Spain under the current 
Franco regime? 

There were indications recently that a 
move of this nature was more than just 
a rumor. There was also a strong criticism 
from an unexpected source to back up 
what Baptist church leader Dr. Stanley I. 
Stuber said early last month (P.L., Oct. 
30). 

The Spaniards were credited with “moral 
courage” by United States Senator Chan 
Gurney, South Dakota, chairman of the 





Lawrenceville Church Schoo] members 
view church bell, in use since 1835. 





Senate Armed Forces Committee, after an 
interview with Generalissimo Franco. Sen- 
ator Gurney said, “The Spaniards have the 
moral courage which both the Generalis- 
simo and myself would be delighted to see 
reinstated throughout Europe. In my opin- 
ion the economic recovery of Spain must 
go hand in hand with that of other coun- 
tries in Europe.” 

Senator Gurney said also, after the 
interview, “I was tremendously impressed 
with Franco’s pride in the Spanish people 
and his faith in Spain’s military power. 
I told him that my personal hope was 
complete re-establishment of all relations 
shortly between Spain and the other great 
powers. That obviously includes the 
United States.” 

At the same time politico James A. 
Farley was quoted as saying in Barcelona, 
Spain, that the dictatorship should re- 
ceive Marshall Plan aid. 

United States foreign policy was said 
to lack “the essential condition for suc- 
cess—moral force” by Salvador de Madari- 
aga, pre-Franco Spanish ambassador to 
the U.S., in an open letter to Secretary 
of State George Marshall published last 
month. 

Senor de Madariaga explained. He said 
that dollars and atom bombs were not 
enough to defeat Communism. He wrote, 
“Beware of your realists, Mr. Secretary. 
They are still thinking in terms of obso- 
lete weapons, such as rockets and atom 
bombs, forgetting the most up-to-date and 
potent explosive there is—the human 
heart. 

“Spain is your Japan. By condemn- 
ing Franco Spain you will conquer the 
heart of the millions-of Europeans who 
have been taught to distrust American 
motives. 

“But if you lead a crusade against a 
totalitarian East from a West, the most 
strategic territory of which is ruled by 
a totalitarian state, the heart of the work- 
ers and soldiers of the West will remain 
empty and cold, and the issue—whether 
by the golden or the iron way—can end 
only in disaster.” 


Non-singing Choir 

Many of the young parents in the choir 
of the Calvary Presbyterian Church of 
Long Beach, California used to miss re- 
hearsals because they were not always 
able to find baby-sitters. 

The Reverend Robert B. Shattuck, the 
church’s pastor, recently solved the prob- 
lem by introducing a non-singing choir. 

Now, on choir rehearsal nights, the 
members of this group obligingly baby-sit 
for their colleagues of the singing choir 
while the latter practice. 


— 
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"THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has cipied her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 

But most of all, chis urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
asf i$ an institution which prepares you for 
@ career, offering such features as: 


© full 4-year course for B. A. degree 

© pre-professional troming, recognized 
by other imstitutions 

© G. L wreining 

@ tcholarthip astistonce 

© on-<ompys dormitory rooms for men 

© opportunity for field work 

© stress on preperation for “human 
retations~ 

College catalogue seat on request. Write: — 
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The University of Dubuque’s new President, Dr. Rollo La Porte (seated) talks 
with three students in his office. From left students are: Minor Colaw od 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Ted Dillow, Byron, Illinois; Nancy Scott, Baldwin, Iowa 


University of Dubuque 
Installs New President 


This week one of the nation’s smallest 
and most distinctive universities will in- 
augurate a fifty-three-year-old Presby- 
terian minister as its sixth president. Rep- 
resentatives from scores of colleges, uni- 
versities, and seminaries throughout the 
United States will don their colorful aca- 
demic robes November 12 and will file into 
St. Luke’s Methodist Church in Dubuque, 
Iowa, to witness the installation of the 
University of Dubuque’s new president, 
the Reverend Dr. Rollo La Porte. 

In assuming his new duties officially, 
the young-looking Wisconsin-born scholar 
and pastor comes from a successful ten- 
year ministry at one of the largest Pres- 
byterian churches in the West to a school 
which has reached a new high in growth 
and service. Dr. La Porte earlier this 
year left his pastorate at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Phoenix, Arizona. Dur- 
ing his stay there, church membership in- 
creased from some 1,200 to 2,200. A 
church deficit of $240,000 was retired and 
supplanted with some $10,000 in assets, 
and Church School enrollment increased 
to over a thousand. 

This year, despite enrollment losses 
in many of the nation’s colleges, the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, which includes a lib- 
eral arts college and a theological sem- 
inary, has more students than ever before. 
The school was founded in 1852 with an 
enrollment of six. Today the college en- 
rollment is 641, the seminary’s, forty-four, 
both new records. The school’s men stu- 
dents, 185 of whom are veterans, out- 
number the coeds by about two to one. 
And, as is usual at Dubuque, a good many 
of this record-breaking number are from 
abroad or are planning to enter Christian 
work abroad. 


Although the University of Dubuque 
is situated in the heart of rural Ameria 
and its seminary is famous for its rum 
ministry program (P.L., Oct. 2), the 
school is distinctive because of its con 
tributions to the spiritual and physic 
growth of the United States and of Chris 
tian work throughout the world. The Uni- 
versity of Dubuque may well be called 
one of America’s first international Chris. 
tian colleges. 

The Dubuque tradition started i 
1852 when the Reverend Adrian Van Vliet, 
son of a Dutch tailor who came to Amer 
ica, decided that he would do somethin 
to help the thousands of immigrants whe 
were having a difficult time adjusting 
themselves to their new country. 

Pastor Van Vliet’s adopted home i 
northeastern Iowa was being settled large 
ly by German-speaking people. Thes 
new Americans were finding it hard tt 
break away from old country customs 
Their actions were often resented by “nt 
tive” Americans. They needed guidance 
Adrian Van Vliet’s answer was the ide 
of training young men as Christian mit 
isters to serve their fellow immigrants 
In 1852 pastor Van Vliet took into & 
small Presbyterian Church six young me 
to whom he taught the English languag 
interpreted American customs, and i 
parted knowledge of the Bible and th 
ology. To his first six students Dr. Ve 
Vliet gave more than ministerial trainiiy) 
he integrated Christian idealism with 
plan for effective living. Thus Dub 
was born. ps 

In 1872, the year after founder ve 
Vliet died, the school moved from ¢ 4 
Presbyterian church basement to a vad 
building across the street that once ho 
a Congregational college for girls. 
building became the new home of 
German Theological School of the Nort 
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west. In 1902, immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe joined the German- 
origin students at the Van Vliet school. In 
1907 the school moved to its present site 
in a new residential area. Between 1907 
and 1920, the theological school changed 
its name to Dubuque College, split into 
three separate parts, a high school-level 
academy, college of liberal arts, and a sem- 
inary. In 1920, the student body num- 
bered almost 300, and Dubuque College 
became the University of Dubuque. 

From 1920 to the late 1930’s, Dubuque 
was transformed gradually into a more 
typical American university. Still the 
school remained true to the principle of 
its founder. The school leaders still held 
to the fact that, before God, there exists 
no difference in race or national origin. 
Immigrants continued to enter Dubuque, 
but along with them increasing numbers 
of “native” Americans and foreign stu- 
dents who had heard of the Dubuque 
tradition. And in the roaring ‘twenties, 
foreigners and new Americans continued 
to be regarded with suspicion and distrust. 
But no artificial barriers existed on the 
Dubuque campus during the ‘twenties. 
Members of the “Dubuque family” dis- 
covered, long before today’s emphasis 
upon racial equality, that phrases like the 
“oriental mind” and the “inferior race” 
existed only in the minds of men. At one 
time students from thirty-five foreign na- 
tions were studying together at Dubuque. 

Today, in Rollo La Porte’s Dubuque, 
the old foreign-language societies have 
turned into college fraternities. Foreign 
students come now from only some ten 
or fifteen countries, including India, China, 
Korea, Nigeria, Japan, Czechoslovakia, 
and South America. But this hasn’t 
changed the Dubuque tradition. The Uni- 
versity of Dubuque motto is “Serves the 
Whole Church and the World.” Today 


much of the emphasis of the school’s 
training has been shifted from the U.S. 
to the rest of the world. Approximately 
one-sixth of the University’s liberal arts 
students are dedicated to full-time Chris- 
tian work. Many of this group are now 
“native” Americans who plan to serve 
abroad. 

The international flavor that still per- 
meates the big, brick buildings on the six- 
acre Dubuque campus will not have to be 
acquired by President La Porte. Before 
he earned his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, California, Dr. La Porte studied 
extensively in Europe and the Near East. 
He attended the University of Edinburgh, 
Strasbourg University, and the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and, under the American School 
of Oriental Research, traveled through 
Egypt and Palestine. 

His special interest in young people, 
including two La Porte sons, makes the 
new Dubuque head feel right at home on 
campus. In June of 1930 Dr. La Porte 
married Erma Todd of Chico, California. 
Dr. La Porte says that their marriage was 
the last one performed in the Chico 
church before it burned down (it has since 
been rebuilt). The La Portes have two 
handsome sons, Todd, seventeen, and 
Daniel, fourteen. Todd is a high school 
senior in Phoenix. He is president of the 
senior class and a halfback on the foot- 
ball team. Young Dan plays in the school 
band of Dubuque’s Washington Junior 
High School. He’s in the ninth grade. 

When he isn’t chatting with Dubuque 
students and the many other friends he 
has made during his first few months in 
Iowa, Dr. La Porte likes to spend his 
spare time, if any, taking photographs and 
looking for unusual church steeples. 

His life in church and education work 
isn’t unusual in the La Porte family. Dr. 


Dubuque students relax after game of tennis. From left to right are Earl 
Liddle of Dubuque; Oh Chun Kuen of Korea; Jose Dara of Colombia, S.A.; 
Obinnoya Alozie of Port Harcourt, Nigeria; Felix North, Arlington, Iowa. 
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-— CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 
For Sale or for Personal use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the 
sick, sorrowing, shut-in. Birthday, Christmas, etc. 
Many with Bible- Text. Boxed Assortments and 
in bulk. Good Profit. Catalog list sent on request. 
PEASE GREETING CARDS, inc. 

264 Laurel St. Dept. R Buffalo 8, N.Y. 

















ORGANIZATIONS 
For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contoin- 
ers. Repeat sales easily made. 

GORDON BAITZEL 
P. O. Box 253F Maple Shede, N. J. 
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HERE IT IS!!1 box Scripture Text Station- 

ery, 10 Christmas Cards, 10 Everyday Cards— 

total value $1.50. FREE, Illuminous Cross and 

oe Gift Catalog. It’s all yours for only 
1.00. 


McBETH’S RELIGIOUS ART STUDIO 
Dept. 56 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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By the simple act 

of subscribing to 

an American Bible 

Society Annuity 

Agreement you do 

two great a 

1, You provide your — 

old pane a + a steady, generous, unfailing in- 

come. (Through good times and bad, for more 

than 100 years, American Bible Society An- 

nuity checks have never failed to arrive on 

time.) This sure income, moreover, enti 

you to certain income tax exemptions. 2. You 

help in the increasingly important work of 

enlightening and unifying mankind through 

the world-wide distribution of the Bible. 
Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives,’ which tells how you can give 
and receive generously at the same time. 

Mail Coupen Teday Without Fail! 


American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


; F] Pleage send me booklet PL. 10, “A Gift That 
a Lives.” 


OT enclose $ for the world-wide distribu- 
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La Porte’s father was a Congregational 
Church home missionary in Colorado dur- 
ing the early mining days. A sister, Mrs. 
Thomas Duncan, is the wife of a retired 
Presbyterian minister. And one of the 
participants in Dr. La Porte’s inaugura- 
tion this week will be his brother, the 
Reverend Dr. Otho Paul La Porte, Pres- 
byterian minister and director of the Ori- 
entation Center and Language School, 
Medellin, Colombia, South America. Both 
brothers were students together at San 
Francisco Seminary. 


Television 
Makes Its Mark 


Television, 1948’s most talked-about 
phenomenon, has caused some changes in 
religious circles, too. This week the inter- 
denominational Protestant Joint Religious 
Radio Committee is conducting a religious 
television workshop, the first of its kind 
ever to be held in the United States. 

A group of some ten religious radio 
leaders are meeting at Station WRGB, 
Schenectady, New York, to participate in 
the week-long sessions. Subjects to be 
studied include scriptwriting, camera tech- 
nique, film utilization, production, and 
goals of religious television. The classes 
are being taught, for the most part, by 
members of the technical and administra- 
tive staffs of WRGB. 

Another change was made recently in 
the Presbyterian Church’s newly created 
Department of Religious Radio (P.L., 
June 19). It’s now called the Department 
of Religious Radio and Television. 


Dean Hewlett Johnson to 
Visit United States 

The Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
dean of England’s Canterbury Cathedral, 
is getting another look at the United 
States after all. 

Last August, Dean Johnson, often 
dubbed the “Red Dean” because he makes 
no attempt to hide his admiration of Com- 
munism, was denied a visa to visit this 
country under the auspices of the National 
Council of Soviet-American Friendship, on 
the ground that the sponsoring group was 
on Attorney General Tom Clark’s list of 
subversive organizations. 

Last month, thanks to the intervention 
of a group of some 300 prominent United 
States citizens, Dean Johnson was granted 
a visa by the State Department. He 
planned to leave England on November 1 
and spend about six weeks visiting the 
United States and Canada. 

The members of the group that made 
Dean Johnson's visit possible were neither 
Communists nor fellow travelers. The 
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group was headed by Ralph Barton Perry, 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Har- 
vard University, and included several men 
of note, among them Frank Aydelotte, 
director emeritus of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study; authors Louis Untermeyer 
and Mark Van Doren; Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of the Free Synagogue, New York; 
and John Paul Jones, Presbyterian pastor 
of Brooklyn’s Union Church of Bay Ridge. 
The group was extending the invitation to 
Dean Johnson “in the interest of main- 
taining the traditional American patterns 
of free speech and hospitality to outstand- 
ing personalities from other lands.” 





Pastor Eugene Blake doubled as pea- 
nut vendor and conductor on Pasadena 
Presbyterian Church picnic train. Five- 
year-old Byron Nichols took over as 


engineer on “Presbyterian Special.” 


Pasadena Picnic 


One church picnic is usually pretty 
much like another, but the members of the 
Presbyterian Church of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, recently thought up an outing with 
a new twist. 

More than 1,000 members of the church 
boarded the “Presbyterian Special,” a 
seventeen-car train, and rode to Fuller- 
ton, California, twenty-five miles away. 
At Fullerton’s large picnic ground, things 
reverted to the traditional Sunday school 
picnic pattern, and the Pasadena Pres- 
byterians spent the day playing softball, 
running sack races, and competing in pie- 
eating contests. Large appetites developed 
as a result of most of these activities, but 
the picnickers had foreseen such an emer- 
gency and met it promptly by means of 
well stocked food baskets. 

The energetic minister of the Pasa- 
dena church, the Reverend Eugene C. 
Blake, beside taking charge of the expedi- 
tion to Fullerton, kept his parishioners 
entertained on the trip home by walking 
up and down the train selling peanuts. 


Church School Veteran 


Ever since 1910, Miss Artie Cale 
been on the staff of the Church School ¢ 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church i 
Worthington, Minnesota. In all the year 
that have passed she has never missed; 
single Sunday. Recently, Miss Cale, wh 
is now seventy-two, was presented with; 
thirty-eighth bar to her perfect attendane 
pin by the Reverend Robert S. Axtell. 

In the thirty-eight years that she hy 
been secretary for the Church Schod, 
Miss Cale has employed many means ¢ 
transportation to traverse the one and; 
half miles between her home and th 
church. For many years, in fact long after 
others had adopted the new-fangled auto. 
mobile, she drove to the church in a shay 
drawn by a coal-black horse. On seven 
occasions, when deep snow covered th 
ground, she made the trip on skiis. Afte 
an accident in 1935, in which her ankk 
was broken, the determined Miss Cak 
hobbled to Church School on crutches. h 
recent years, her sister has been driving 
her to church in their jointly-owned car, 
The two sisters live together on a 16¢ 
acre farm inherited from their father. 

Artie’s duties as Church School sec. 
retary include tabulating class attendance 
and offerings, and maintaining the bulletin 
board. Concerning church attendance, a 
subject upon which she is well qualified to 
speak, Miss Cale says, “I think everyone 
should be a church member, and every 
child at !east go to Sunday school, for it 
makes a better world where people get 
more out of life.” 


Church World Service 
Plans United Appeal 


The directors of Church World Service, 
interdenominational relief organization, 
decided last month to change their tac 
tics. Instead of having each denominz 
tion conduct a separate campaign for re 
lief funds, as they have been doing, CWS 
will issue a single, united appeal amom 
all churches simultaneously. 

The appeal will probably be made som 
time during Lent of 1949. Each churd 
will make its own collection of funds, thes 
designate that part which is to be given to 
the combined program directed on th 
churches’ behalf by CWS. 

A minimum of about $18,000,000 é 
needed to do an adequate relief job nex 
year, CWS directors estimate. If the pat- 
tern of previous years is followed, abou 
a third of this sum will go to its destina 
tion via Church World Service. 

The money Americans give to CWS i 
1949 will be spent on relief projects i 
some thirty countries in Europe and Asia 
The money will be put to a variety @ 
uses, including rehabilitation of church 
congregations, provision of temporary 
places of worship, care of refugees, and 
resettlement of displaced persons. Some 
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of it will be spent to help people like 
the German who, in gratitude for a relief 
parcel, wrote: “It is a hard business for 
a disabled man (leg amputated) to cycle 
a distance of six kilometres to a neighbor- 
ing parish in stormy weather with tyres 
consisting of patches. My wife had just 
told me that our supplies were used up, 
so I decided to go begging for food for 
the children, aged eleven, nine, and six. 
My search was futile. You can 
imagine what your first relief package 
meant to us under the circumstances.” 

Despite the fact that there is so much 
need, contributions to Church World 
Service have been decreasing. In 1946, 
the year the organization started, contri- 
butions totaled $6,098,146.78. In 1947, 
they totaled $5,505,960.69, a drop of al- 
most $600,000. This year, CWS has been 
aiming at a goal of $6,281,446. Whether 
they will reach it, no one can say. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is 
one of the twenty-four Protestant denomi- 
nations that cooperate with the relief or- 
ganization. Last year Presbyterians con- 
tributed $1,469,856.40 through Church 
World Service, more than any other CWS- 
affliated church. 


College and Can-Openers 


Amishman Amos Yoder, a member of 
the Mennonite sect famous for its strict 
religious beliefs, agrees with three of his 
friends that higher education is a lot of 
nonsense. 

Mr. Yoder and his fellow Amishmen 
of Salisbury, Pennsylvania, jailed recently 
for twelve days because they refused to 
send their children to high school, were 
back in jail last month for a short stay 


f after they had refused to change their 


stand 

Asked why they took such a dim view 
of high school, the four men said it vio- 
lated the tenets of their religion. Amos 
Yoder also said: “When young people are 
through high school they don’t want to do 
anything unless they can do it sitting 
down. It spoils them for farming. And 
when the girls are out of college, they 
want to live out of tin cans. A man 
might as well marry a can-opener.” 


Milkless Sunday 


Now that Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
eliminated Sunday morning deliveries of 
milk, the men who deliver it and, quite 
possibly, some of the people who used to 
wait for it are going to church instead. 

Many churches have issued special in- 
Vitations to milkmen to attend services 
and Bible classes. And many pastors have 
reported increased attendance since the 
stop in Sunday deliveries. 
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Let governments and boundaries no more 

Be barriers that lead to useless war 

But lines across which the men of every 
land 

Can with their neighbors amicably stand 

For Justice, Peace, and mankind’s every 
good 

In One United Lasting Brotherhood. 


HIS PRAYER, written by Rabbi 

William P. Rosenblum for use 
during the 1948 United Nations Week, 
expresses the deep-lying sentiments of 
all peoples of the world. To make 
this prayer come true is the purpose 
of the many who today work dogged- 
ly, without intermission, for world 
peace in various organizations. 

They recognize that the flame on 
the altar of peace is today only a 
flicker and that the dark cloud of 
international misunderstanding may 
at any moment open up and drown 
the light of hope of the peoples under 
the deluge of world-wide, total war- 
fare. They believe, however, with 
David B. Vaughan, officer in charge 
of Lake Success headquarters, that 
“peace is the sum total of the indi- 
vidual efforts of many people” and 
prefer to continue their own work for 
peace until the actual outbreak of 
world-wide warfare proves peace im- 
possible of attainment now. 

The major headlines about the 
United Nations today report the bit- 
ter exchanges between East and West. 
The scareheads do not tell the whole 
story of the United Nations. Many 
of the smaller, less publicized agen- 
cies, have discovered areas of agree- 
ment in which the East and the West 
can, and do work in unity. 

The World Health Organization 
(WHO), adhered to by fifty-five na- 
tions, including the United States and 
Russia, is vigorously at work to stamp 
out existing health evils wherever 
they exist. Russia and the United 
States have worked together in Ethi- 
opia to provide that medically ill- 
equipped nation with the medicines 
and the personnel to combat disease. 
WHO is now considering a regional 
health program for Ceylon, Siam, 
India, Burma, and Afghanistan, par- 
ticularly aimed to reduce malaria, 
tuberculosis, and filariasis. 

The International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, as well as WHO, has 
operated both in Communist and 
Kuomintang China. This fund's an- 
nounced purpose is to “aid children 
in China, as elsewhere, without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, 
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nationality status, or political be- 
lief.” 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion, through a secretariat which has 
disregarded the propaganda protests 
of both the East and the West, has 
taken short steps leading toward that 
partial resumption of trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe which 
is needed to increase the economic 
stability of each. 

After long argument, the Com- 
mittee on Human Rights has adopted 
a Statement of Human Rights and 
submitted it to the General Assembly 
for action. Admittedly too verbose, 
and containing some articles with 
which all Americans would not agree, 
as well as others distasteful to the 
Russian bloc, the spirit of compro- 
mise which has permitted its inclu- 
sion in the agenda of the Assembly 
nevertheless augurs well. The adop- 
tion of this statement is, at present, 
uncertain; a committee of the As- 
sembly is examining it, and even after 
their approval, either big power could 
overrule a favorable vote of the As- 
sembly. 

Then there are organizations which 
wish to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and to transform that body 
into a world government based on a 
federal system similar to the United 
States. 

The United World Federalists, 
headed by Cord Meyer, Jr. (see 
“Which Road to Peace,” page 7). is 
now the fastest growing, most active 
group in this country which aims at 
fostering world government. By the 
time this article is published, dele- 
gates from every state will have met 
in their second annual national con- 
vention. State organizations are at 
work in almost every state. Chapters 
are installed almost daily in cities, 
towns, and colleges. Many Congres- 
sional candidates from all parts of the 
nation, and from every party are 
open supporters of this movement. 

Many Christian volunteers support 
world government. One told the au- 
thor, “We are trving to make a world 
in which the Prince of Peace’ can rule. 
If man has a soul and a spirit, as our 
faith in him tells us man has, we can- 
not accept the defeatist doctrine that 
war is an essential ingredient of hu- 
man nature. James said, ‘Faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 
We try, humbly, to join our prayers 
to our activities.” 

—Casper BLACKBURN 
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A Hebrew Christian moth- 
er in Germany, who went through 
the fiery furnace of inhuman suffer- 
ing, and with a flock of little hungry 
ones to feed, sends the following 
words of thanksgiving: 


"My husband has already written to 
thank you in the name of the whole 
family, and yet as a mother who knows 
the burden of providing daily bread 
for my little ones, I feel a special need 
to thank you out of the fulness of heart 
for what you have done for us. 


“How often did I hear my children 
come to me and say, ‘I am so hungry 
I cannot bear it any more’ and yet I 
could do nothing to still the hunger of 
my dear ones. But now our table is 
bountifully spread and there is joy in 
our hearts. When we sit down ef ne 
take of a meal it is more like a dtvine 
service. Out of our hearts comes the 
song “Now thank we all our God.” 


At this time of thanksgiving when 
we here in this country, especially as 
Christians, remember the Lord's 
bountiful mercy toward us, let us 
not forget those who still today are 
hungry, without clothing, weary, 
and homeless. We show forth our 
true thanksgiving to God by sharing 
His goodness toward us with these 
suffering people, many of them Jew- 
ish Christians. 


Food, clothing, medicine, and the 
Word of God, go out day by day to 
the darkest and saddest places in 
the world. 


Help us bring sunshine and the 
message of His eternal love in Word 
and in deed. 


The Friends of Israel 
Missionary and Relief 
Seciety, Ine. 


Witherspoon Building 
Philedeiphia 7, Pa. 


President: Joseph M. Steele 
Treasurer: Dr. Joseph T. Britan 
Genera! Secretary: He: Victor Buksbazsen 


Treasurer for Cansda: 
Rev. Bruce Miller. B.A.. B.D. 
Principal. Alma College 
St. Thomas. Ontario, Canads 
Ovwr euerterty magezi ne, ISRAEL MY GLORY, 
& specially fine missionary maegezine, sent to 
al! contri buters and sise on request. 
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Religion in the Schools: 
An Expert Speaks 


One of the country’s leading authorities 
on constitutional law last month added his 
voice to the controversy that is still sput- 
tering over the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision barring religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Edward S. Corwin, professor emer- 
itus of jurisprudence at Princeton Uni- 
versity, and author of more than a dozen 
books on the Constitution and its inter- 
pretation, declared that the ruling of the 
Supreme Court was “to be grouped with 
those high-flying tours de force in which 
the Court has occasionally indulged, to 
solve ‘forever’ some teasing problem, like 
the slavery problem in the Dred Scott case. 

“In the first place,” Dr. Corwin said, 
“the justification for the Court’s inter- 
pretation was most insubstantial. In the 
second place, the decision is based on a 
figure of speech, the concept of a wall of 
separation between Church and State. 
Thirdly, the decision is seen to stem from 
an unhistorical conception of what is 
meant by the ‘establishment of religion’ in 
the First Amendment to the Constitution.” 

Dr. Corwin said the historical record 
showed that “any act of public authority 
favorable to religion in general cannot, 
without a falsification of history, be 
brought under the ban of that phrase. 

“In the fourth place,” he continued, 
“the decision is accompanied by opinions 
and a mandate, which together have cre- 
ated great uncertainty in the minds of 
governing bodies of all public educational 
institutions. It is incapable of solving the 
complex problem with which forty-six 
states and 2,000 communities have been 
struggling.” 


Presbyterian Pastor 
“Done in Oil” 


An enthusiastic parishioner of the Zion 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., 
greeted her minister the other day with, 
“Oh, pastor, I heard you’ve just been done 
in oil!” 

The event to which she was referring 
wasn’t so tragic as it sounds. Dr. Hilko de 
Beer, who celebrated his thirtieth year at 
the Zion Church this spring, was honored 
last month when the Men’s Bible Class 
presented their congregation, at a special 
anniversary service, with an oil painting 
of their pastor. The portrait, which will 
hang in the church vestibule, was drawn 
by Philadelphia artist Henry B. McIntire. 
It reflects in a dignified way the strong, 
friendly features of the man so many 
Presbyterians of German descent in that 
city have come to esteem. 

Originally a German church when it 
was founded over a half a century ago, 
Zion is the only Philadelphia church to 
conduct a German-language service every 


Sunday morning. This service attracts out. 
siders as well as older members of the 
congregation. Because of Dr. de Beer’s 
proficient use of the language, students 
from nearby University of Pennsylvania 
for several years have been coming to hear 
him preach. “Just a few Sundays ago,” he 
said, “five Penn students who hope to be 
missionaries in Germany visited us.” 

Dr. de Beer, who has been a Presby. 
terian minister for fifty-one of his seventy. 
two years, is of French and Dutch descent, 
He was born in Iowa and is a graduate of 
the University of Dubuque (see page 14), 
He attributes his knowledge of German to 
college courses and an eight-year residence 
in that country. 





The Reverend Hilko de Beer in oils. 


“When I first came here, all our serv- 
ices and activities were in German,” 
stated the tall, white-haired pastor. “Now 
everyone speaks English, so naturally we 
use English, except for the one Sunday 
service.” 

Like other mid-city churches, Zim 
Presbyterian faces the problem of losin 
its congregation to suburban churches. Ye 
Dr. de Beer’s congregation numbers a- 
most eight hundred people. In fact, m 
special occasions such as the portrait 
presentation, Dr. de Beer stated undr- 
matically, “The church didn’t seem large 
enough to hold everyone.” 


Czech Professor Hit 
For World Council Talk 


Czech theologian Dr. Josef L. Hromadé 
ka, whose East-West “debate” with Joh 
Foster Dulles at the World Council As 
sembly caused so much discussion (P.L. 
Sept. 18), assured his fellow countrymet 
recently that the World Council is “. . 
not going to be used as a weapon agains 
Communist-dominated countries.” At the 
same time, it appeared that many of Dr 
Hromadka’s countrymen and former cout 
trymen weren’t so sure that he knew whal 
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he was talking about when he told the 
World Council Assembly about the “van- 
ishing supremacy” of the West. 

This is what the Czech-American Chris- 
tian Journal, a Presbyterian magazine 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, had to say on 
the subject of Dr. Hromadka recently: 
“The stand of Dr. Hromadka surprised 
everybody, especially the Americans, who 
during the recent war rendered him splen- 
did hospitality. But we [Czechs] were not 
surprised. .. . In [that] debate the Czech- 
oslovak Protestants in America do not 
stand with their erstwhile countryman, 
but with the American J. F. Dulles.” 

The Slovak-language paper New 
Yorksky Dennik (“New York Daily”) was 
even more concerned. Here are portions 
of an article on Professor Hromadka 
translated by the Reverend Andrew P. 
Slabey, pastor of the Slovak Presbyterian 
Church, Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania. 

The “New York Daily” said: “Those 
who knew Hromadka in the United States 
are asking one another what’s happening 
to him. . . . What is of most concern... 
is his materialistic conception of the whole 
question of East vs. West. Hromadka 
speaks of the United States, of the U. S. 
military and atomic power—but he does 
not speak of the ideological and moral 
power of the American nation. That is the 
kernel of our dispute with Hromadka... 
on this point we absolutely cannot agree 
with him. Does perhaps Hromadka wait 
until the fate of Jan Masaryk and Dr. 
Eduard Benes shall overtake him in order 
that he may open his eyes and understand 
that the Soviet leadership . . . devours 
everything that is free? .. . 

“We hope that . . . one day he will 
be able to tell us what he meant and to 
what degree he was disappointed in his 
presupposition about Communist sincerity 
and reliability. . . . One day we will want 
to hear from Hromadka about the ethics 


of Communists and their leaders. . . . 
Hromadka here enjoyed liberty as a pro- 
fessor at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Now Hromadka asserts that the Western 
powers ‘imagine that they have liberty 
and that others have it not.’ . .. We sup- 
pose that Hromadka is honestly fighting 
his way to a conclusion which he will 
hand us one day... .” 

In Czechoslovakia, a Prague church- 
man said recently, according to a Re- 
ligious News Service dispatch, “It would 
have been better for the [Czech] delega- 
tion to have stayed home, because its ab- 
sence at Amsterdam would have been 
proof that Hromadka is not right.” An- 
other church leader commented on a re- 
mark made by a radio announcer at Am- 
sterdam to the effect that when Dr. 
Hromadka made his Assembly speech 
“the rest of the Czechoslovak delegation is 
sitting in silence. Obviously they do not 
agree with what he is saying.” 


Buffalo Prayers 


The members of the Buffalo (New 
York) Covenant Presbyterian Church be- 
lieve, with poet Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
that “more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” 

Every Sunday morning, before the serv- 
ice starts, members of the congregation 
gather for twenty minutes of silent prayer 
on specific topics. Prayers have been of- 
fered “for parents who leave their chil- 
dren at the mercy of our city streets”; 
“for a city-wide revival of religion, be- 
ginning in our own lives”; for a man with 
a brain tumor facing a critical operation. 

Covenant pastor T. E. Allen believes 
that the services benefit these who pray 
almost as much as the prayed-for. He says 
it helps overcome “shyness toward prayer” 
and serves as a retreat from “the in- 
cessant noise of modern life.” 





November 11: Armistice Day. 


November 14: Every Member Can- 
vass. 

A red-letter day in the Presbyterian 
Church, this is the day when local 
churches the country over dispatch 
their ablest salesmen on the mission 
of soliciting from members contribu- 
tions toward the work of the Church. 
Through his contribution, each mem- 
ber helps to answer two needs: that 
of his own local church, and that of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., with 
its commitments here and abroad. 
The goal of the Church this year is 
$18,960,086, the budget for 1949. 

November 14 is also observed as 
Stewardship Sunday and as Men and 
Missions Sunday. 





CHURCH CALENDAR 


November 15-18: National Bien- 
nial Assembly, United Council of 
Church Women, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Council president Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley has invited to the assembly all 
women “who have caught the glimpse 
of the meaning of Christian unity, 
sensed the hunger and suffering of the 
world, and the sin and tragedy of 
war, and would join together to find 
ways to peace.” 

Twenty-five outstanding speakers 
will be featured at the assembly, in- 
cluding Henry Luce, publisher of 
Life, Time, and Fortune magazines; 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary; and 
John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 
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= A book of dassic religious 
» plays, for Christmas, Easter 
and other Church festivals 


Complete with production noteg, ma- 
sic, set and costume illustrations, for 
= production in the nave of a church. 
4 The Birth of Jesus 
Herod and the Kings 
The Annunciation, the Birth, and 
tm af the Shepherds 
The Innocents 
The Second Shepherds Play 
— St. Nicholas and the Scholars 
The Fleury Sepulchre Play 
The Journey to Emmaus 
_ The King of Glory 
The Resurrection of Christ 
The Redentin Easter Play 
= The Raising of Lazarus 
md The Sacrifice of Isaac 
The Tragedy of Job 


Fourteen Plays 


for the Church 


——— ‘ 


— Edited by KAI JURGENSEN 
and ROBERT SCHENKKAN 


276 pages, $3.00 at all bookstores 
r RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Brunswick, WJ. 








THE POLITY 
OF THE 
CHURCHES 


by J. L. Schaver 


Mastery of these 
books makes for ex- 
t — 
Poth laymen and min- 
isters — in both con- 
gregations and de- 

nominations. 

Highly recommended 

by prominent leaders 
many denomina- 





tions, including the 
Presb. Ch. in the U.S. A., as “an unusual work of 
very great merit,” “scholarly and t popular,” 
“containing vast amounts of material of great value. 
Vol. I, 268 pp., $3.00; concerns all Churches; 
complete in itself. 

Vol. Il, 336 pp., $3.50; concerns one reformed 
Church mostly. set $6.00. 


CHURCH POLITY PRESS 
350 W. 69th Street * Chicago 21, Iilinois 
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What's right and what’s wrong with coun- 


try parishes—a report with suggestions. 


By RALPH FELTON 


HE RURAL CHURCH is, as a seminary 

student recently expressed it, “to a 
large extent the seedbed of the whole 
Church.” Yet there are many today who 
feel that the rural church is not getting 
the share of attention and assistance it 
needs. 

For, while the Presbyterian Church in 
the country does not always stand literally 
at an intersection of rural roads, it now 
stands very definitely at the crossroads in 
the figurative sense. Far too many coun- 
try churches are inadequately served by 
pastors; indeed, too many are not served 
at all. Too many Presbyterian congre- 
gations in rural areas are going over to 
other denominations who offer the spiritual 
leaders they need. 


Training of Rural Pastors 

The decrease in the number of students 
for the ministry has been an acute prob- 
lem for twenty years. Our Church-related 
colleges formerly provided more min- 
isterial candidates than they do now. In 
the spring of 1948, of 2,920 men in six 
Presbyterian colleges, only 145—5 per 
cent—planned to enter the ministry. The 
Presbyterian Church needs 400 new min- 
isters every year, and is getting only about 
200 men annually. 

In this dearth of leadership, rural 
churches suffer most. There has been a 
widespread tendency to regard the coun- 
try church as a stepping-stone in a min- 
ister’s career rather than as a career in 
itself. Recently a church in a city of 20,- 
cco received seventy applications for its 
pulpit, while a rural presbytery of twenty- 
seven churches had three pastors. 


Our seminaries, with their Departments 
of Rural Work, are seeking to remedy this 
situation. One student at McCormick 
Seminary wrote: “In our study of the 
rural church, I was convinced that a rural 
minister should be a specialist in his own 
particular field.” The concept of the coun- 
try church as a place to mark time until 
a big job comes is being corrected. 

More than ever before, seminaries are 
training men specifically for a career in 
the rural ministry. C. Morton Hanna of 
Louisville Seminary supervises student 
rural pastors and teaches classes based 
upon actual rural conditions. Calvin T. 
Schnucker of Dubuque Seminary gives 
full-time service to preparing men for 
country churehes. Laing Sibbet, rural 
church teacher for San Francisco Sem- 
inary, strengthens his work by serving a 
rural church near Petaluma. 

The newest Rural Church Department 
is that of McCormick Seminary. Luther 
Powell, who is in charge of the depart- 
ment, teaches classes and supervises field 
work. For the past two years he has 
taught extension classes for rural pastors 
in Nebraska, traveling from Chicago to 
Lincoln once a week. 

In addition to making a specific spe- 
cialty of rural work in seminaries, the 
Church has made a general attack on the 
problem by attempting to enlist an in- 
creasing number of men in the ministry as 
a life work. Five years ago the General 
Assembly set up a Department of Life 
Work in the Board of Christian Education 
with the express purpose of devoting more 
attention to finding the young people 
whose capacities fitted them for a career 
in Christian service. Thanks to the work 
of this department, the situation has be- 
gun to show improvement. 





The size of the entering classes at Mc 
Cormick Seminary illustrates the new 
trend. During the 1920’s, McCormick ad. 
mitted an average of sixty men a year. h 
1946, the number had dropped to sixteen. 
But in one year it came back to sixty, and 
through both 1947 and 1948, McCormid 
Seminary has had sixty entering students, 

The Department of Life Work operates 
through seminaries and through the pres- 
byteries. Pastors and Committees on Life 
Work in the presbyteries guide young men 
into ministry. At present the department 
has on file 3,000 names of possible candi. 
dates now in high school or college. 


Church Cooperation 

Presbyterian rural churches present 2 
unique record of cooperation with other 
denominations. In interdenominational 
work, Presbyterian churches usually stand 
first. In federated organizations, like the 
Home Missions Council, one often hear 
it said that the Presbyterians furnish 
more than their share of leadership. 

In interdenominational cooperation in 
local communities, Presbyterians likewise 
head the list. Of ninety rural communities 
in which local churches had federated 
Presbyterians had joined the federation in 
96 per cent of the cases. 

But rural Presbyterians seem to & 
less successful in their efforts to cooperate 
with each other. There are about two 
thousand vacant Presbyterian churches— 
24 per cent of all our churches are with 
out a pastor or stated supply. Most o 
these are in rural areas, the highest per 
centage in Wyoming, Montana, South De 
kota, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Of 335 of these vacant churches studied 
recently, 50 per cent ‘were unable to sup 
port a pastor. Twenty-three per cent of 
all Presbyterian churches have fewer that 
fifty members, 31 per cent have annudl 
current expense incomes of less than 4 
thousand dollars. In many areas, if two o 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Pastor Darling (left) helps parishioner Howard Shoger and his daughter Janet prepare Hereford steer for Illinois fair. 


Farmers Preacher 


A good rural church is goal of Alan Darling’s career—not a steppingstone. 


By RALPH FELTON 


F YOU DRIVE through the prairie states 
I of Wyoming, Montana, and South Da- 
kota, you will see many—far too many— 
Presbyterian churches with windows 
boarded up, lawns overgrown with weeds. 
There are two thousand vacant Presby- 
terian churches, most of them in the rural 
areas of the central states. 

The Presbyterian people in these areas 
tell a discouraged story of young ministers 
fresh from seminary who came, worked 
devotedly for a year or two, then packed 
off to churches in towns and cities. All of 
the ministers were sincere and industrious 
while they lasted, but a great many knew 
little of rural life. These young men 
couldn’t get very close to the people, and 
got no firm grip on the area’s problems. 

But the Church is alive to this situa- 
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tion, and is not just viewing with alarm. 
One of the steps the Church is taking to 
correct this situation is in-seminary train- 
ing for the rural ministry as a lifetime 
career. Students who go into this work 
study agriculture along with theology. 

An example of a man who selected the 
rural ministry as his life’s job is Alan 
Darling, of Oswego, Illinois. Pastor Dar- 
ling came out of McCormick Seminary 
twelve years ago. His first charge was a 
rural church of Scotch farmers in Illinois, 
which he served for eight years. He packed 
this church with Grangers, paid off the 
debt, joined the farmers’ organizations, 
and became known throughout the state 
as a farmers’ preacher. Then four and a 
half years ago he came to his present 
parish at Oswego, Illinois. 

Oswego is forty-seven miles southwest 
of Chicago in the beautiful corn belt 
where cattle are fattened and sirloin steaks 


are made. The farmers in Darling’s parish 
buy steers and “feed them out” for the 
Chicago market. 

It was on a Saturday in August that I 
drove out through the circle of truck 
farms surrounding Chicago, then through 
another section of dairy farms to this 
beautiful community of tall com and 
taller silos, red barns, and yellow grain 
fields where this farmer-village parish is 
served by Alan Darling. 

At the Presbyterian manse I was told 
that the pastor was out somewhere help- 
ing his farmers thresh. Labor is scarce 
here, as everywhere, and Alan Darling 
spends his August vacation helping first 
one threshing ring and then the other, 
wherever his services are needed most. 

When I found him in a back field pitch- 
ing bundles onto the wagon he seemed to 
be enjoying every minute of his vacation. 

“Some men play golf for their exercise.” 



























he said, “but I like to pitch hay.” He 
heaved a bundle to the top of the wagon. 
“I’m a pretty big man to swing a little 
golf club, anyway.” (Darling stands six 
feet two inches, and weighs 225 pounds.) 
“When I swing this pitchfork I feel I’m 
getting something done. Besides, my men 
are short of help.” 

In working with his parishioners in the 
fields, Pastor Darling does not forget that 
he is a minister. He uses the opportunity 
to deepen his relationship with the farm- 
ers. 

“The fellowship of work is lasting,” he 
continues, “more so than the fellowship 
of play. I think the men like to have me, 
too, and I’ve found after twelve years in 
the ministry that people work for their 
church and support it largely because they 
know you and like you. 

“Besides, it gives the minister a chance 
to touch the lives of people outside his 
congregations. I have many funerals of 
families with no church connections. 
Buried two Catholics this spring. My con- 
stituency is over 400 besides my members. 
They are apt to be people I’ve met while 
out working this way.” 

Darling’s ideas pass the pragmatic test; 
they work. Each Sunday the ushers must 
carry in from twenty-five to fifty chairs 
and seat the people in the aisles. The 
church seats 250 people and has an annex 
with nineteen rooms, yet the congregation 


Pastor Darling pitches oats with Mr. Shoger. At harvesttime the minister 4S raised the sum of $9,000 to start a new 


building fund. 
to hel hb ather alfalfa, corn, and other crops. 8 
Sy a a ee The Church School has five adult Bible 


classes, and three missionary societies for 
different age groups. In _ benevolences, 
Oswego was seventeenth in the presbytery 
; of twenty-three churches when Darling } 
"er ae . : came; now it ranks fifth. 
The pastor is proud of the youth of his 
church. 


A “harvest hand,” Mr. Darling washes up betore midday meal in the Shoger home. 


Youth Budget raised 

“We have a great many young people, 
three good youth organizations, and a | 
Youth Budget. Our young people make a J 
hundred per cent every-member canvass. 7 
When we started our Youth Budget, the 7 
total giving of our young people was $450. 9 
It is now $1,075.” p 

The city of Aurora with commercial 
amusements—good and bad—is only ten 
miles away. Darling is trying to keep his | 
young people at home. Seven churches in 7 
his section of the county have a softball 
league in the summer and a basketball 
league in the winter. His church gym- 
nasium was booked up five nights a week 
last winter. 

Darling’s young people wanted to hold 
dances in the church. Fhe elders voted 
unanimously against it. But there were 
plenty of commercialized, dance halls 
where they could go, some of them hardly 
fit to entertain teen-agers. Finally Darling 
introduced rhythmic games or folk dances 
which satisfied all concerned. 

On another occasion, the young people 
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wanted a movie machine. The session op- 
posed it as being too worldly. But the kids 
won out. The movie projector was bought, 
providing the pastor would keep his eye 
out for worldly films. 

In Oswego, Wednesday is “tarmers’ day.” 
All the farmers and their families come to 
town. So every Wednesday Mr. Darling 
provides a free movie at the church for 
from seventy-five to 150 children. The 
Mothers Club selects the films, the mer- 
chants pay the bill, and Darling runs the 
machine. As there is no motion picture 
house in Oswego, this project is a potent 
good-will builder with children. 

Father-and-son banquets are a popular 
feature at Darling’s church. Darling en- 
courages father-and-son partnerships on 
the farm. “Keep the farm in the family,” 
he says, “instead of making each genera- 
tion buy the land again.” 


Just one big parish 

While the church is in a village of 1,000 
people, three-fourths of its leaders are 
farmers. Usually such churches are run 
by the village people. This church has 
united the villagers and farmers into one 
big parish. Farmers here take time off 
for church business. The church recip- 
rocates by an active interest in farming 
matters. There are three Farmers Clubs 
in the parish which hold monthly meet- 
ings. The pastor encourages soil conserva- 
tion and land ownership. Mr. Darling is a 
member of the Grange, a rural fraternal 
organization. And although there are 


many fine ministers in the county, yet the 
County Farm Bureau has invited him to 
open its annual meeting with prayer three 
out of the last four years. 

“The rural ministry,” he says, “is not an 
apprenticeship or a step from which to 
climb, but a country life vocation. We 
should fit ourselves for it, and like it. The 
country, it seems to me, is the most nat- 
ural place to feel and know God. Raising 
crops and animals is about the closest ap- 
proach to working with God that I know 
of, except for the job of raising a family. 

“As you can see, I’m in love with my 
job. I like a blue shirt and overalls. I like 
Johnnycake and milk, homemade bread 
and butter. I like to hoe in the garden and 
pick my own flowers and vegetables.” 

Darling’s concern for his community, 
his whole community, makes his rural min- 
istry significant. He believes that if the 
church will build the community the com- 
munity will build the church. “I’m not so 
much concerned with how many people 
come to church,” he says, “but rather 
what fruits of the Kingdom are being pro- 
duced in my parish.” 

But his church is growing too. His mem- 
bership of 430 is increasing. His church 
is a complex organization with forty-two 
different units, classes, or organizations, 
each with a leader, a group, and a purpose, 
ministering to mind, soul, and body. Forty 
per cent of his members were contributing 
to the church budget when he came here 
four-and-a-half years ago; now 90 per 
cent are contributors. 


Darling has some very specific princi- 
ples which he follows in his community 
work. To examine these may be of help 
to some other rural pastors. 

He watches the fringes of the commu- 
nity and calls more along the back roads. 

“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm,” he says, “and should be 
improved first.” 


Seeks the lost sheep 

“T prefer calling on indifferent church 
folk and the people who live on the back 
roads,” he explained. “We’ve been so 
afraid of proselyting that we let the lost 
sheep die in no-man’s-land between de- 
nominational boundaries.” 

Darling tries to get a religious magazine 
into every home in his parish. When some 
of his elders refused to call upon un- 
churched families, he put through a rotary 
elder system and got some new elders who 
would agree to go out calling. When one 
of his members criticized him for not call- 
ing at her home, he explained to her that 
he had just been out calling on one of her 
near neighbors. 

“And she told me that you had not been 
to see her yet,” Darling countered, and 
challenged this Presbyterian woman to do 
a little church calling herself. 

Another one of Darling’s principles is to 
get acquainted with every organization and 
agency that is seeking to improve the com- 
munity and work with them. He is un- 
ashamedly a “joiner.” He belongs to the 
Grange, the Gun Club, the Farm Bureau, 


Pastor Alan Darling begins Sunday morning service. The church serves families of a rich agricultural area. 
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Church's modern gym is recreation center for young peo- 
ple, where the pastor takes part in socials and games. 


a fraternal organization, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Every first, second, 
and third Thursday one of his own three 
Farmers Clubs meet. 

His church gives a reception and dinner 
for all the school teachers in the parish 
each fall when school begins. Out of seven 
elementary schools and one high school in 
his big parish, every teacher but one was 
present at the last such reception. Then 
he works out a calendar with the schools 
so they will not schedule events on the 
same nights which the church uses. The 
glee clubs from the schools give a spring 
concert at the church 

Darling stays in a parish long enough to 
make a real mark. He was eight years in 
his first church and has been in Oswego 
four and a half years, and is just getting 
statted. This may not seem very long, but 
thirteen out of twenty-two ministers which 
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this church has had since it started in 1853 
stayed two years or less. 

One of his many interests here has been 
public health, When he came to the 
county, there was no public health nurse. 
He quietly began to interest the people in 
the subject. He mailed out form letters. 
He telephoned to people he knew and 
asked them to call their friends. Now the 
county has its nurse and Mr. Darling is co- 
chairman of County Health Committee. 


Leadership recognized 

Alan Darling’s leadership in the field of 
the rural church has not gone unrecog- 
nized. Illinois elected him president of 
their State Rural Fellowship. The North 
Dakota State College of Agriculture in- 
vited him to lecture for a week. He also 
lectured at the Rural Summer School held 
at McCormick Seminary. 
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On Sunday evenings, young people from Oswego and near- 
by farms discuss problems of living at fellowship meeting. 


“Rural life,” says Darling, “should pro- 
vide adequate living, enjoyable environ- 
ment, and cultural outlook. There’s a 
grand life to be lived in rural America. 

“But we have a tremendous task of 
Christian education. Rural churches have 
lagged far behind their city sisters because 
of lack of trained leadership and money 
for adequate equipment. As it is, a 
farmer will stay up all night with a sick 
cow who would never think of praying all 
night for a wayward son or daughter. 

“T am convinced that we must have a 
satisfying Christian philosophy of rural 
life. Part of our task as country ministers 
is to impart a peace and satisfaction 
based on the values that lie in the farm 
community.” 

It is for the achievement of this task 
that the Presbyterian Church is focusing 
its attention on rural America. 


Oswego (Illinois) Presbyterian Church provides congregation with rounded program including forty-two organizations. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR LAYMEN © 


New interest in doctrine and readable style mark 


output of books aimed at non-specialist readers. 


By EDWARD H. ROBERTS 


| gms of our day is the tre- 
mendous interest of laymen in re- 
ligious books. Not only are they interested 
in reading such volumes, but many laymen 
are busy writing them. 

Just off the press are two religious 
books by men famous in the aviation 
world: The Invisible Encounter by Igor I. 
Sikorsky, and Of Flight and Life by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, both volumes pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. The former, written 
by the world’s leading plane designer, gives 
as its subtitle, “A plea for spiritual rather 
than material power as the great need of 
our day”; while the 
distinguished aviator, 
Lindbergh, tells us 
that he himself has 
turned from scientific 
materialism to God 
and invites us to do 
the same. It has be- 
come trite to say that 
people today are hun- 
gering for religious 
knowledge and inspi- 
ration. At the same time we can para- 
Phrase the well known saying, “Of the 
making of religious books there is no end.” 

The layman, therefore, is somewhat 
baffled when he endeavors to decide what 
he should select from the great outpour- 
ings. He has found that some of his pur- 
chases were a bit thin. There was no 
depth of thought. While still others were 
a bit “thick.” After he finished reading 
them “the heavens were as brass.” He 
received no inspiration and little illumina- 
tion. He could not understand the authors, 


Mr. Lindbergh 
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not because they were so profound, but 
because they were so muddy. 

It may be the truths were not altogether 
clear to the author himself, or he may 
have been using professional jargon. John 
Ruskin tells us, “Pride is at the bottom 
of all great mistakes.” Often what is at 
the bottom of a writer’s obscurity is pride. 
He is terrified lest he be considered un- 
scholarly by his fellow experts, hence he 
writes with them in mind rather than the 
layman. Laymen can take the most pro- 
found religious truths if they are in their 
language. 

Consider the two books for the devo- 
tional life which have just appeared: A 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life by 
William Law, and The Life of God in the 
Soul of Man by Henry Scougal, both of 
them Westminster Press publications. 
These religious classics, the former written 
in 1729, the latter in 1677, grip the heart 
today as firmly as they did when written. 
They evidence the same simplicity and 
directness which we find in the Scriptures. 

The renewed interest in the Bible is 
shown by the recent appearance this fall 
of two new editions: The Westminster 
Study Edition of the Holy Bible and The 
Pilgrim Edition of the Holy Bible, Oxford 
University Press. A brief review of the 
former is given below. The latter, in its 
notes, keeps young people especially in 
mind. Its interpretation of the Scriptures 
adheres to the “dispensational viewpoint.” 

With the return to the Scriptures has 
come a greater emphasis on theology or 
doctrine. The mood is given expression by 
that brilliant English writer, Dorothy L. 
Sayers, in her little book of popular essays 
Creed or Chaos? (Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
London. Published in 1947, but just now 





being widely read in America.) Amidst the 
turmoil and confusion of our day, men 
are restudying the writings of the Reform- 
ers, and many reinterpretations are ap- 
pearing. Significant is The Martin Luther 
Christmas Book with celebrated woodcuts 
by his contemporaries. Translated and ar- 
ranged by Roland H. Bainton (Westmin- 
ster Press), this exquisite and uplifting 
book gives us the very words of the Re- 
former, and would be welcomed by many 
at the Christmas season. 

“The greatest need of the moment,” 
says the principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, “is the power to express the deep 
things of God and man in simple and in- 
telligible modern speech.” The one vol- 
ume which makes more clear and vital to 
laymen the doctrines of our religion than 
any other is Emil Brunner’s Our Faith, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. An- 
other master of this art is C. S. Lewis. 
Let one begin with Lewis’ Beyond Person- 
ality, published by the Centenary Press, 
London, and continue through The Case 
for Christianity to his latest volume, Mira- 
cles, and one will want to read all that this 
man has to say regarding Christian truths. 

In our own land Park Hays Miller has 
written a clear exposition entitled Chris- 
tian Doctrine for Sunday ,school teachers 
(W. A. Wilde Co., Boston 1947). Along 
with this, teachers and parents would do 
well to read Children and Religion by 
Dora P. Chaplin (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948). 

Let those who are confused about de- 
nominational differences and are longing 
for a united Church read the volume by 
Angus Dun, Prospecting for a United 
Church. Laymen the world around are 
asking, “What is go- 
ing to happen to our 
civilization?” Two 
1948 books will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to 
those who are trou- 
bled. One is Civi- 
lisation on Trial by 
Amold J. Toynbee 
(Oxford University 
Press, New York), 
and the other is The 
Christian Outlook by Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette (Harper & Brothers, New York). 
Both help us get the right perspective. 

Someone has said that there are two 
types of minds, the historical and the 
hysterical. It is significant to hear Toyn- 
bee, perhaps the most learned historian of 
our day, say that Christianity is our only 
hope. Latourette, frankly and fearlessly 
facing the present scene as it really is, 
endeavors to ascertain the direction in 
which currents are setting. His conclusion 
is optimistic. “Far from dying out,” he 
says, “Christianity, so history leads us 
confidently to predict, is in its youth and 
is to continue to mount as a factor in the 
human scene.” 

(See reviews on following pages) 


Mr. Latourette 
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by) Christmas Giving: 

Best : 
Religious 

Stones 


J. Edward Lantz, Editor 


“Tops” in entertainment value and “‘best” 
in showing ordinary people living adven- 
turously as Christians in their every-day 
work and play. These twenty-one stories 
selected from recent magazine fiction reflect § 
the scenes, conditions, and problems of 
modern life. There are stories of love, 
kindness, home and family, faith, temper- 
ance, chastity, interracial and other human 
relationships, plus an Introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Appropriate for @ 
young and old. $2.50 "7 


Sermons of 
Goodwill 


Guy Emery Shipler, Editor 


Fifty ‘‘prize’’ sermons, :ncluding the $1000 jj 
“Sermon of the Year,” are in this first 
annual collection of The Churchman's 4 
Sermons of the Week. They represent the 
entire United States and many deno- 
minations and all were broadcast by } 
prominent Americans. These stirring mes- 
sages of goodwill have encouraged millions 
people to preach and practice Christian 
fellowship in church, community, race, and 4 
international relations. An inspiring book } 
for any Christian—preacher or layman; a 
thoughtful gift for a shut-in. $3.00 5 


Worship 
Resources . 
for Youth 


David R. Porter, Editor 


This fresh and different material for the § 
enrichment of group worship in beth 
formal and informal settings provides in- ff 
spiting devotional patterns for the school 
club, and church group. The pastor a : 
group leader or teacher will find it a ready- § 
to-use tool. Related selections from the 
Bible, the classics, and great devotional 
literature are included, with prayers and 
graces, as well as instructions for making a 
worship service $2.50 § 


Treasury of 
Religious Plays 


Selected by Thelma Brown 


Twenty plays for all occasions, simple to 
produce oe groups of all ages, dramatizing § 
missions, evangelism, race relations, tem- ¢ 
perance, Christian love, home life, steward- 4 
ship, etc. Indexed under 82 subjects; also & 
by cast and time requirements. Most of ] 
the plays run about 30 minutes, use 6 to 8 
characters, and require no royalty. 


At your bookstore 


Bees P, ress 


in Canada: G. R. Weich Co. Lid., Toronto 





THe CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULAR- 
1sM. Edited by J. Richard Spann. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1948. 
(296 pp., $2.50) 


HEORETICAL atheism is comparatively 

rare in our land, but practical atheism 
is rampant. In this volume secularism is 
defined as “practical atheism.” The many 
writers who contribute articles to the 
symposium which makes up this book dis- 
cuss the prevalence of practical atheism in 
higher education, in political life, in social 
life, in international affairs, in motion pic- 
tures and contemporary literature, in labor 
groups, in business and industry, in the 
home, in the church. Yet the positive 
message throughout is “Christianity’s wit- 
ness in a secular world.” 

Among the twenty-two contributors are 
the well-known names Sherwood Eddy, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and G. Bromley Oxnam. 
Professors of sociology, economics, Eng- 
lish, physics, international law, church his- 
tory, and theology, as well as pastors, 
deans, and college presidents complete the 
list. These men have given us the quint- 
essence of their thinking on the subjects 
assigned in language simple and direct. 
Laymen will appreciate this and will be 
gripped by the concluding question of 
each paper, “What can we do about the 
situation?” “For unto you it is given in 
the behalf of Christ,” says the Apostle 
Paul, “not only to believe on him, but also 
to suffer for his sake.” Our faith must be 
more evident in works. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. By E. Stanley 
Jones. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, 1948. (160 pp., $2.00) 


HE PORTRAIT of the Mahatma which 

rises before us in this volume is that of 
an inspired, righteous, dynamic, and 
unique person to whom Dr. Jones the 
Christian—who reserves his allegiance to 
Jesus Christ before whom alone he kneels 
—would willingly and humbly bow. 

Forty years a missionary to India and 
the author of many widely read volumes, 
Dr. Jones writes in the foreword to this 
work, “Perhaps the years have prepared 
me for the writing of this book.” The 
result is the record of a man who, as the 
author believes, was used by God “‘to help 
Christianize unchristian Christianity.” 

The interpretation of Gandhi which the 
book offers is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and sympathy. In his in- 
comparable candor and forthrightness, Dr. 
Jones relies less upon the ordinary docu- 
mentation represented by footnotes and 
the citation of standard sources, and more 
upon personal, firsthand knowledge—the 
kind that is best derived, in this instance, 
from private correspondence, interviews, 
and formal utterances. 

In its total impact, the book imparts the 
picture of a man who by his strategy of 
nonviolence and truth-power, as well as by 


his penetrating insight into the structure 
of reality, the evil of our times, the mean- 
ing of love and freedom won independence 
for his people from an often blundering 
but generally humane and at the end mag- 
nanimous Great Britain. 

It is frequently overlooked that Gandhi 
not only transmuted the old structure of 
Hindu society—its caste, untouchability, 
transmigration, and fate—but also laid the 
foundation of a new state which bids fair 
to receive the work of the Christian mis- 
sionary with gladness provided the Chris- 
tian converts are not organized on a com- 
munal basis. The volume, easily accessible 
to the lay reader, is lucidly executed 
and gives an unusual understanding of the 
key men and women who are the makers 
of the twin dominions of India and 
Pakistan. —Epwarp J. Juryji 


PROSPECTING FOR A UNITED CHURCH. 
By Angus Dun. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948. (115 pp., $1.50) 


AYMEN ARE forever asking, “Why do not 
the churches get together?” They have 
been looking hopefully toward the meet- 
ing of the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam, and 
expecting perhaps too much. In this small 
volume we have an able presentation of 
the problem of church unity by one well 
fitted for the task. The author is a well 
informed and well balanced individual. 
For a quarter of a century he served as 
the head of a divinity school. He has 
labored long and hard for church unity, 
and since 1944 has been the Bishop of 
Washington of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

In the United States there are some 
200 “religious bodies,” to use the “most 
neutral covering name.” Bishop Dun car- 
ries into actual practice the admonition of 
Paul to the Philippians, “Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also 
on the things of others.” He exercises his 
sympathetic imagination and endeavors to 
see the other denominations through the 
eyes of their adherents. He is fully aware 
of the differences but emphasizes how 
much we have in common. 

He believes that the tide toward divi- 
sion turned 100 years ago, and analyzes 
the reasons for this. He recognizes that 
there is a long way yet to go, but progress 
is evident. The great value of the book 
lies in the fact that it causes us to examine 
ourselves and our denominational posi- 
tion, and to recognize the underlying unity 
of the Church. 


A CALL to Wuat Is Vitat. By Rufus 
M. Jones. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1948. (143 pp., $2.00) 


HE LATE Dr. Rufus M. Jones, perhaps 
The most distinguished American 
Quaker and practical mystic of his genera- 
tion, wrote this, his last book, in order to 
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commend the Christian faith to educated 
men and women so as to make it both in- 
tellectually respectable and spiritually dy- 
namic. After explaining that during the 
last century or so Biblical criticism has 
radically altered traditional conceptions as 
to the authorship and composition of 
many of the books of the Bible, he goes 
on to say that nevertheless the authority 
of the Bible as God’s word and the record 
of his unique revelation remains as great 
as ever. 

It can still fulfill its divine purpose of 
leading its readers to a personal experience 
of Jesus Christ—a truly mystical expe- 
rience, as it may be called, since a mystic 
is “a person who is conscious of a direct 
way of vital intercourse between man and 
the invading Spirit of God” (p. 23). This 
experience, however, is not an inner luxury 
to be selfishly enjoyed; it should and must 
find practical expression in Christ-like 
deeds of loving service and self-sacrifice. 

Not all readers will necessarily endorse 


Dr. Jones’ whole-hearted acceptance of the | 


findings of Biblical criticism. But none 


can deny that the problem which he raises | 


and seeks to answer is real and urgent: 
that, namely, of commending Christianity 
to college-bred men and women so as to 
win their full allegiance. And in his own 
case, at least, the solution proved abun- 
dantly luminous and fruitful. 

—NorMAN Victor Hope 


ALTERNATIVE TO FuTiLity. By D. Elton 
Trueblood. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1948. (124 pp., $1.00) 


HOSE WHO HAVE READ Dr. Elton True- 

blood’s previous books, The Predica- 
ment of Modern Man and Foundations for 
Reconstruction, do not need to be reminded 
that, in his case at least, small books may 
be very good books. This is likewise borne 
out by the present volume, Alternative to 
Futility, which is the third in the series. 
In this last book he sets forth a construc- 
tive and practical program for the solution 
of our difficulties. 

Beginning with the proposition that 
what is lacking primarily today is a sense 
of purpose in life, Dr. Trueblood goes on 
to say that “what the average man needs 
is a religious faith. or something like it”— 
and one which, moreover, is free from the 
barbarities and ruthlessness of such quasi- 
religions as National Socialism or Com- 
munism. This faith he finds in Christian- 
ity; so it is with the revival of genuine 
Christian faith that the bulk of the book 
concerns itself. 

The Christian Gospel can spread today 
only, as in the first century, by the forma- 
tion of Christian “cells,” the formation 
of a redemptive community, the “Fellow- 
ship of the Concerned.” This would be a 
reformation not from the Church but 
within the Church, and this fellowship 
would combine traditional loyalty with 
creative experiment. 
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Christmas gift 
of a lifetime! 


The friend, parent, or minister who receives it will know 
that this is the most complete Bible of its kind .. . a 
magnificent, self-explaining edition which brings a full 
understanding of the Scriptures to the modern reader. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition 


OF THE 


Holy Bible 


@ Every word of the beloved King James Version—intact. Incor- 
porates the discoveries of modern research in history and archae- 





lical 





ology, while yet maintaining a truly Pr t and e 
viewpoint. 

@ Not only the Bible itself, but a thorough explanation of what 
the Church believes about the Bible. 

@ Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully printed and bound. 126-page 
Concordance. Hundreds of word-definitions, maps. Complete his- 
tories of the Old and New Testaments. The equivalent of a com- 
plete theological education for the general reader who reads it 
intelligently. $10.00 


At all Westminster Book Stores KS R 
(formerly Presbyterian Book Stores) & Op 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. =3e 
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THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 
MODERN COMPREHENSIVE INSPIRING 
Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH and Associates 
Used in 41 States and 6 Foreign Countries 


Comment from a prominent Presbyterian user: 
“After a careful examination of ten hymnals, the unanimous choice of the 
committee.” 

Returnable copies for examination sent on request free of charge. 


Price $150.00 a hundred 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


























The well reasoned argument and the 
grace of expression of this book can be 
fully appreciated only by those who read 
it for themselves. —N. V. H. 


Tue Secret oF Inwarp PEAce. By A. 
Herbert Gray. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948. (159 pp., $2.50) 


ig THIS BOOK Dr. A. Herbert Gray deals 
with the same problem as the late 
Rabbi Joshua L. Liebman did in his best- 
seller, Peace of Mind. Dr. Gray is a 
British Presbyterian clergyman who has 
exercised a fruitful ministry for over fifty 
years. In this book he gives the Christian 
answer to this basic problem of how to 
attain inward peace. He believes that, as 
he puts it, “Man’s true life is a life both 
consciously and unconsciously related to 
God,” so that only in harmonious adjust- 
ment to, and active fellowship with, Him 
can inward peace be found. 

Dr. Gray therefore outlines the path to 
this kind of fellowship: willingness to face 
the truth about ourselves, coming in faith 
and repentance to Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of all good life, and, sustained by his 
grace, forgetting self in a life of service 
and sacrifice. Those who have had this 
kind of experience will be able to face life 
—no matter what it may bring of temp- 





tation, or difficulty, or pain—serenely and 
confidently, assured that nothing can ever 
separate them from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

This book, written out of a rich pastoral 
experience, deals with its problem in a 
down-to-earth way, and in language so 
plain and pointed as to be easily under- 
stood. It deserves to have a wide circu- 
lation among ministers and laymen alike. 

—NorMAN VIicToR Hope 


THE CHRIST OF THE Poets. By Edwin 
Mims. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, 1948. (256 pp., $2.50) 


. VOLUME formed the Shaffer Lec- 
tures, delivered in 1944 at Northwest- 
ern University, by Ed- 
win Mims, who was 
for thirty years head 
of the Department of 
English at Vanderbilt 
University. 

In the opening 
chapter entitled 
“Doubt and Faith,” 
the writer sounds the 
keynote for his sur- 
vey: “The poets are 
the most prophetic, the most clear-sighted, 
the most deep-hearted men of their time.” 


Mr. Mims 


He deplores, however, the growing prej- 
udice of today against religious poetry, 
which is seen in the custom of so many 
anthologists of omitting it entirely. He 
indicts also those who read into poetry 
the essentials of the Christian faith where 
they were never intended (the role of 
Prospero in Shakespeare) and to overlook 
them entirely in poems where they are 
least expected (Swinburne’s “Christmas 
Antiphones”’). 

In his dealing with all these the writer 
includes sufficient biographical material so 
that one who is not a member of the 
“literati” is able to see each poet not only 
in his chronological succession but also 
as an heir to poetical concepts and 
techniques. 

Apart from the author’s close acquaint- 
ance with the poets and their messages, 
there is, however, a weakness in this book 
which stems largely from its very title— 
The Christ of the Poets. In no instance 
does the writer do more than quote apt 
passages where the name of Christ ap- 
pears. No attempt is made to define the 
Christ of the poets or to present him over 
against any presuppositions the reader may 
possess. If this volume had been entitled 
“Christ in the Poets,” then no one would 
expect definition. As it is, we do. 

—DonaLp MacLeop 














LIFE VICTORIOUS 
BY JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


This book than biography or 
history. It tells the story of Augustine, 
Francis of Assisi, John Wesley and 
others. An eloquent appeal for a revival 
of the strengthening faith. Based on a 
volume long out of print $1.25 


is mor 


Revell Books Just Fublished 








THE 
ANGEL 
STANDING 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


A message of courage, comfort and good 
cheer comes from Dr. Rutledge, the poet 
laureate of South Carolina. The author 
develops his conviction, that while man 
stands with one foot on the material 
necessities of life, he should keep his 
other foot on the great invisible spiritual 
realities of God. Out of history, science 
and great literature come illustrations of 
men who have lived with “‘one foot in 
Heaven.” The book leaves the reader 
with the impression that he, too, can live 


like that! $ .75 
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HUMAN 
ADVENTURES 


IN HAPPY LIVING 
BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


A master story-teller tells of men from 
all walks of life, some famous and some 
obscure. All different but with one 
thing in common—their lives are full 
of human understanding. A happy book 
that sends the reader on a quest for the 
inner radiance that will make his life 


shine. ° $2.00 














| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


AT ALL BOOK STORES. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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THE WESTMINSTER STUDY EDITION OF 
tHE Hoty Briste. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. (612 pp., $10.00) 


N THIS beautifully bound and easily 

handled volume, the student of the 
Bible has an invaluable treasure. The text 
is that of the Authorized (King James) 
Version. The printing is legible and at- 
tractive with the prose sections set in 
paragraphs and the poetic passages printed 
as poetry. Historical sketches depict the 
Old, New, and Intertestamentary periods. 
An illuminating introduction precedes each 
book of the Bible. Footnotes throw light 
on unusual words and difficult passages, 
and unfold the central truths of Scripture. 
In addition there is an excellent concord- 
ance and sixteen up-to-date maps. 

Eminent scholars of many different 
Protestant denominations have labored for 
years upon this volume. Taking account 
of all the light that has been thrown upon 
the Scriptures through archaeological, his- 
torical, and critical research, these men 
have presented us with a scholarly and 
evangelical point of view. This book 
should clear up many misconceptions and 
wrong interpretations. It should stimulate 
more reading of the Bible, build stronger 
Christians, and bring the Kingdom of God 
nearer. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTs. Com- 
piled by Thomas S. Kepler. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 1948. (800 
pp., $7.50) 


HE AVOWED PURPOSE of the compiler 
a ‘et this book is “to help men and 
women of the twentieth century attain to 
sainthood.” By meditating upon this an- 
thology of Christian devotional literature 
one may have fellowship with the saints 
and become more like them. But does 
modern man want to be a saint? No, not 
if it means canonization for his holiness; 
not if it means what he ordinarily en- 
visions when he hears of a saint—a pale, 
unearthly creature, bursting with pious- 
ness, wearing a halo. 

In New Testament usage, every believer 
is a saint. In making his selections, Mr. 
Kepler has chosen those believers who 
have given much time to prayer, and who 
have written significant interpretations of 
the spiritual life in prose. The character- 
istic common to all of these men and 
women is radiancy, a virtue greatly needed 
in our day. 

The writings of 137 Christians are in- 
cluded, representing various schools of 
thought, touching different areas of life, 
and even covering our own day, with ex- 
cerpts from the writings of twenty-seven 
living men and women. The value of the 
book is enhanced by a brief biography of 
each author, a chronological chart which 
enables the reader to place the writer 
in church history, and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of devotional literature. 
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“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught me more of the 
Spirit of Christ than perhaps any other man.” 





—E. STantey Jones 











MAMAT GANDHI 


by £. STANLEY JONES 
AN INTERPRETATION 


@ Out of 40 years of close association 
with the religious and political strug- 
gle in India, and out of intimate 
knowledge of Gandhi, Dr. Jones 
presents a resumé of India as she 
is today, as a result of Gandhi's life 
and death, and a forecast of her fu- 
ture. It is a staggering challenge to 
Christianity—a dare to Christians to 
be Christian. 


At All Bookstores . 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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The perfect book 
for Christmas 


@ A memorably handsome volume; the first 
English translation, in narrative form, of 
Luther's highly individual commentaries on 
the Christmas story. Here Luther explains the 
doubts he himself might have had, if he had 
lived at the time of Jesus’ birth. Because he 
was personally familiar with the conflict 
between doubt and faith, his commentaries 
are a stirring revelation of how faith can be 
achieved even in the face of serious doubts. 
Arranged and translated by Redland H. Bainten. 

Just published, $2.50 


The MARTIN LUTHER 


Shristmas Book 


Beautifully illustrated with 8 full- 


face woodcuts by 


ALBRECHT DURER, MARTIN SCH ONGAUER, and others. 


At all Westminster Book Stores 
(formerly Presbyterian Book Stores) 
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SMITH- 
GOODSPEED 
BIBLE 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures 
because it is: 


@ In your language, the American 
language of today. 

@ In clear type. 

@ Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry for easy reading. 

@ Translated by world-renowned 
scholars and masters of modern 
American speech. 

Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. In your choice of 
18 editions in handsome, permanent 
bindings, priced from $1.00 to $12.50. 





25th Anniversary Edition 


The New 
Testament 


AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 
BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


@ Since 1923, when this New Testa- 
ment was frst published, more than a 
mullion readers have welcomed its 
beauty and clarity. Now it is available 
im this beautiful new anniversary edi- 
tion, printed on high quality paper, 
handsomely bound, stamped with gold- 
foil, enclosed in a durable slip-box. 

$5.00 

A! off book stores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Elis Ave., Chicege 37, M. 
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TODAY’S WORLD 
IN BOOKS 















PEN AND 


SWORD 


Many authors are moved to write the words that 
will, they hope, keep us from destroying ourselves. 


HIS SEASON the bookshop windows re- 
veal a world afraid. 

Almost everyone writing seems to recog- 
nize as a possibility the death of our world 
by its own hand. A few regard it as 
probable. 

Writers and sellers of books are aware 
of an immense responsibility. So much 
depends on what America does, and in 
America everything depends on what ideas 
take root in that voter browsing in the 
bookstalls. For one thing, he’d better dust 
off his education— 
public school or col- 
lege—and make some 
additions and correc- 
tions. 

The kind of re- 
education the citizen 
needs is suggested in 
The Proper Study of 
Mankind by Stuart 
Chase. (Harper & 
Brotheis, New York. 


Stuart Chase 


311 pp., $3.50) 

Nearly a year after the bomb was 
dropped over Hiroshima, a group of Sena- 
tors evaluated a bill to subsidize the ad- 
vancement of science. Most of the Sena- 
tors favored the grant to the “natural” 
sciences—chemistry, physics, and the 
others. But on the case for the “social” 
sciences, there was much misgiving. Some 
questioned the right of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and anthropology to be classed as 
sciences at all. A few felt they were 
synonymous with radicalism. 

Stuart Chase, whose chatty, informal 
books and articles on the doings of his 
fellowmen have long been popular, decided 
it was high time for a roundup on the 
social sciences. 

The Proper Study of Mankind is this 
roundup. Mr. Chase, in his lucid, genial 
style, explains just what it is the social 
sciences set out to study—men and their 
relations to each other at work, in the 
family, in government, and in war. He 
defines the portions of these studies that 
can be dignified as “science,” and the area 
which is admittedly theory and opinion. 
He summarizes a few of the projects suc- 
cessfully concluded by social scientists, 
among them detailed studies of different 








types of towns, and the system used by 
the Army to select pilots. 

Social scientists ought’to be the last to 
espouse a radical cause. In an important 
chapter, “The Culture Concept,” Mr. 
Chase describes the deep resistance to 
change inherent in all peoples, which even 
wars and revolutions dislodge but little. 
“We find,” he writes, “that the anthro- 
pologists have described the most massive 
brake on wild reforms possible to imagine. 
. .. The Senators can relax.” 

After reading The Proper Study of Man- 
kind, we realize that in the coming decades 
we are likely to need every shred of re- 
liable information available. Nevertheless, 
the author’s own pristine faith in social 
science as the guiding hand to lead us out 
of the morass seems a bit naive. This 
branch of knowledge, like nuclear physics, 
could be used for man’s degradation as 
well as for his advancement. 

This criticism does not detract from the 
worth of a book certain to add knowledge 
to every reader's “storehouse.” And 
Christian readers, at least, will not be led 
to believe that the well-stocked mind, of 
itself, can solve human problems 


Will we survive? 


From a blend of the social and natural 
sciences, William Vogt, chief of the Con- 
servation Section of the Pan-American 
Union, has compounded a chiller for those 
whose terror of the atom bomb is wearing 
thin. His book is oddly named Road to 
Survival (William Sloane Associates, New 
York. 335 pp. $4.00), and the spectre he 
conjures up is world-wide famine. For a 
century, Vogt writes, 
we have been destroy- 
ing the arable areas of 
the earth almost as 
fast as we've been 
multiplying the 
mouths to be fed 
Since Teddy Roose- 
velt’s time, books on 
conservation have 
been legion. Dust bow! 
and flood have pointed 
up the lesson. Most of us see the blot on 
the escutcheon—the heedless waste of ir- 
replaceable resources. But we are still at 


William Vogt 
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it, Vogt insists, and writes of soil-bleeding 
— crops like corn and tobacco, and leveling 

our woodlands to make pulp for comic 

books. D find 
p Besides, in a world economically one, we O you 


cannot be complacent about our own rela- 
tively fortunate place. We know too well 
the explosive force of population pressure 
in, say, Japan. Population control is al- 
most an unbroachable topic in the teem- 
ing Orient where the situation is most 
desperate. 

The progress of industrialization in such 
“awakening” countries as Mexico and 
India may aggravate the problem, for in- 
dustrial development has hastened the 
despoiling of soils and waters, and has 
ed by caused a rise in the number of food- 
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consumers. 
last to Even the best and quickest conserva- 
ortant tion, Vogt concludes, is not enough. There 
Mr. must be population control as well. The 
ice to earth simply cannot support many more 
1 even people on any higher than a coolie level of 
little. existence. We have no time to dawdle if 
nthro- we are to prevent a catastrophic plum- Hr is how this famous 
assive meting of the world’s standard of living. modern translation makes 
agine. Road to Survival shows small faith in 


the Scriptures as readable 
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The cynicism, coldness, and lost ideals 
that wreck so many marriages are laid by 
Dr. Leuba directly to an environment 
created by and for middle-aged people 
with little concern for the welfare of 
youth. 

We must choose, Dr. Leuba writes, be- 
tween abandoning the ideal of monogamy, 
and providing a society in which it can be 
practised without crippling effects on the 
personalities of youth. He favors the lat- 
ter course, and suggests ways in which to 
make our society more friendly to the 
building of stable marriages. In particular, 
he advocates lowering the age at which it 
is possible for youths entering upon pro- 
fessional careers to marry. 


Ethics and Education 

Ethics in Sex Conduct is addressed to 
young people. With sympathy more than 
they usually meet with in books on this 
subject, the author presents a sincere and 
reasonable case against premarital sex ex- 
perience. Many young people want to know 
why not, and this book tells them. 

But Dr. Leuba writes always with one 
eye on the sovereign middle-aged. For 
these readers, his book is a temperate, con- 
sidered statement of the inhumanity of the 
safely married to those who must remain 
single. 

Even the hallowed halls of learning are 








in turmoil in this confusing epoch. The 
president of Harvard University, James 
Bryant Conant, has written a short, non- 
technical book to bring parents and voters 
up-to-date on the issues facing children 
and schools. Jn Education in a Divided 
World (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 249 pp., $3), Dr. Conant outlines 
a plan for training our youth for life in a 
world apportioned between the United 
States and Russia. 
This can be done by 
taking the following 
steps, in priority 
named: (1) bring all 
public schools up to a 
minimum standard 
much higher than the 
present, (2) improve 
the vocational guid- 
ance program in al- 
most every school, (3) 
increase the number of two-year local col- 
leges, and (4) institute a scholarship pro- 
gram for talented youth. 

Dr. Conant’s book does not attempt 
either an overall philosophy of education 
or an inquiry into any specialized field. 
For this reason it is of great value to the 
layman, and of correspondingly smaller 
interest to teachers and others already 
familiar with the profession. But teachers 
and administrators, as well as laymen, 


James B. Conant 





could well take to heart one topic to which 
Dr. Conant draws belated attention—the 
gifted child. In the assembly line the 
school too often becomes, it is the spe- 
cially-talented child whose needs are 
slighted. Dr. Conant suggests several con- 
crete attacks on this problem, “which in 
some quarters has been rather spurned as 
being undemocratic and old fashioned.” 

It is to be hoped his overall program is 
not too ambitious. Education has indeed 
a righteous claim on a portion of the 
American dollar, but the gadget industry 
employs better advertising talent. Only 
the local school principal, campaigning for 
modern equipment or better teachers’ sal- 
aries, can estimate the obstacles in the way 
of improving our educational system. 


Study of Europe 

For those of us no longer in school, 
self-education for a divided world is avail- 
able in such books as Profile of Europe, 
by Sam Welles (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 386 pp., $3.50). Many writers ride 
a magic carpet to Europe and direct it to 
hover over only what they want to see. If 
they are looking for signs of decay, they 
readily observe them; if radical politics 
are what they desire, all contrary indica- 
tions are blotted out. 

But Sam Welles, associate editor of 
Time and one of its experts on foreign 











A CALL TO WHAT IS VITAL 


This last book of the great leader in the 
Society of Friends contains his final credo. 
Firmly believing that the times are ripe for 
a signal advance in religious life, he points 
out the need for harmonizing true science 


THE SECRET OF INWARD PEACE 


A. Herbert Gray 


This fine book deals with the immediate 
and relevant problems which face men and 
women who are trying to stand the strain 
of modern life and to deal efficiently with 
its challenge without becoming hard or 
nervous or irritable. The author writes with 


60 Fifth Avenue 


Rufus M. Jones 


colleges. 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 








and true religion for the greater good of 
the human race. Dr. Jones, in this clear 
and moving book, gives an approach to re- 
ligion pertinent to our present times of 
stress and confusion. 


a style extraordinary in its simplicity, and 
consequently of great beauty. Dr. Gray 
writes from years of experience with people 
—parishioners, chance acquaintances, and 
young people’s groups in universities and 
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affairs, has spent an aggregate of several 
years traveling through Europe, and writes 
with a minimum of borrowed statistics and 
a maximum of observation. Profile of 
Europe is calculated to convince the last 
isolationist that the way Jacques votes in 
the next election, the production quotas 
Ivan fulfills, and how Heinrich gets his 
food are important to us. 

Russia, the vortex of Europe’s tensions, 
is the first country analyzed. Mr. Welles 
tramped more than 300 miles among the 
Russians garnering information first-hand. 
In closely knit chapters, he pictures the 
reconversion of war-geared industry, the 
domination over the personal lives of citi- 
zens, and the deceptions of the Kremlin. 

Hauntingly symbolic is Welles’ visit to 
Lenin’s tomb, the supreme shrine of Com- 
munism. This guarded vault, completely 
enclosed in marble, he contrasts with the 
Lincoln Memorial. Visitors are herded 
through Lenin’s tomb in less than thirty 
seconds, and their every move is watched 
by armed soldiers. 

From Russia, Welles moves to Finland, 
Scandinavia, and other countries of Eu- 
rope, ending in Great Britain. He explains 
their current governmental set-ups and 
shows the people working out their post- 
war problems of living. 


What is our policy? 

The final chapter, “Who Forms a For- 
eign Policy?,” discusses the problems that 
the United States has thrust on Europeans 
by her vacillating foreign policy, or lack 
of policy. By explaining lucidly our errors 
concerning Trieste, the author shows the 
need for stability in our State Department. 
He sounds the same note struck by Sum- 
ner Welles in We Need Not Fail—the 
lack of American consistency in dealings 
with other nations. 

“In country after country,” Welles 
writes, “people said to me: ‘We would 
like to support America if only we knew 
what your policy actually is. Do you your- 
selves know?’ I had to admit we didn’t.” 

Among the new crop of non-fiction 
writers competing with the novelists for 
reader attention, Sam Welles belongs near 
the top. Profile of Europe is a scholarly, 
thoughtful book with drama and human 
appeal. It’s a hard book to lay down. And 
that is fortunate, for it will give its read- 
ers a clearer notion of what our country 
must do to foster world understanding. 

The prevailing mood in the bookshop is 
urgency. The books that will be most read 
and discussed are the earnest works of 
authors who write to avert disaster. 

The most hopeful sign in the world of 
books is the progress of the art of making 
serious works that are tempting to pick up 
and hard to put down. The great thing 
today is the response Americans will make 
to the challenges they face. The makers 
of books deserve high praise for their part 
in seeing that Americans respond with in- 
telligence and courage. 
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everyone understand 
—perhaps for the first 
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ferencein Americanchurch 





time 


life. It will give substance 
and vitality to the slum- 
bering will for church un- 
ion. The book will draw 
interest from members of 
every communion because 
of its two important qual- 
ities : realism and idealism. 
Bishop Dun is realistic in 
recognizing that there are 
real differences between 
denominations which hin- 
der union; he is idealistic 
in his faith and vision that 
the spirit of God can in 
time overcome these ob- 


stacles. $1.50 


at your bookseller 
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By JULIA WILLIAMSON 
(Children’s Librarian, Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa.) 


ARENTS AND other grown-ups today 

seem to have two firmly fixed concepts 
in regard to children’s reading. First, that 
the young read only comic books and that 
for this there is no remedy; second, that 
present-day books are not as good as the 
various series enjoyed in the past. It is 
true that most comic books are objection- 
able and should be eliminated from the 
newsstands, but it is also true that each 
generation has worried its elders in a 
similar way. Penny dreadfuls are tradi- 
tional, and within living memory young 
readers have turned from the Horatio 
Alger-type hero and Pollyannish heroine to 
dime novels and Nick Carter mysteries. 

The child who has a chance to browse 
through well filled bookshelves, whether at 
home, school, or the public library, soon 
outgrows the comic book stage, and trades 
off or discards in the ashcan his treasured 
collection of trash. Many of the series 
which we regard with nostalgic affection, 
when reread, prove to be as harmful in 
their way as the comics. The characters 
are often static and stereotyped, smug, 
and snobbish, with patronizing, even in- 
tolerant, attitudes toward other racial and 
social groups. 

Modern books are written with sin- 
cerity and dignity and with real respect 
for the integrity and intelligence of the 
reader. The characters actually develop as 
they face home, school, and community 
problems, overcoming their own faults 
rather than reforming their parents and 
friends. 

In any survey of the year’s books for 
children, one turns first to those which 
have been awarded, and considered, for’ 
the Newbery and Caldecott medals. These 
awards are given each year for the most 
distinguished contribution to American 
Literature for children and the most dis- 
tinguished picture book. 


The 1948 Newbery medal went to 
William Pene Du Bois’ Twenty-one Bal- 
loons (Viking). This is a rollicking pseudo- 
scientific tale of Professor William Water- 
man Sherman who, weary of forty years 
of teaching arithmetic, forty years of spit- 
balls and sal hepatica in his ink, departs 
by balloon for a well earned vacation over 
the Pacific Ocean, to be picked up a few 
months later tangled in the wreckage of 
twenty balloons in the North Atlantic. The 


mixture of pure science and absolute non- 
sense, plus the author’s interpretive illus. 
trations, make an irresistible combination 
for older boys. It is a book that fathers 
will enjoy reading aloud to their son; 
from eight years old up. 
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Among the runners-up for the Newbery 
award are three books which fall into the 
eight-to-twelve-year-old classification, but 
have such a universal appeal that the 
whole family will enjoy them. 

Pancakes Paris by Claire Huchet Bishop 
(Viking) will be appreciated by adults who 
knew Paris between the two world wars. 
as well as the girls and boys who have sent 
friendship kits and food packages to pen 
pals in other lands. It is full of humo 
with a strong undercurrent of pathos, 3 
very human story of French children, who 
having known nothing but the war year 
refuse to believe their older brothers’ and 
sisters’ stories of the time when there was 
plenty of food and warmth in Paris 
Shrove Tuesday’s feast of pancakes be- 
fore the Lenten fast is especially fantastic 
to those whose meager rations are the 
same from January first to December 
thirty-first. But G.I.’s with a box of Aunt 
Jemima’s pancake flour, butter, and syrup 
make the tale true. 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage, by Caroline 
Treffinger (Abingdon-Cokesbury) is the 
story of a Chinese boy in a small island 
fishing village who is afraid to go to sea 
His father brands him as a coward and 
banishes him to a lonely mountain with 
seven grains of rice, to live alone until he 
has grown seven times seven grains. The 
boy’s growth from a coward to a courage 
ous youth who brings a new means of live- 
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lihood to his people makes an absorbing 
story. Misty of Chincoteague, by Mar- 
guerite Henry, illustrated by Wesley Den- 
nis (Rand McNally), another of her true 
stories about horses, might have been the 
children’s choice as the best book of the 
year. 


The 1948 Caldecott medal went to 
Roger Duvoisin’s White Snow, Bright 
Snow (Lothrop Lee), a delightful picture 
book of winter for little children. Three 
of the runners-up are already very popular 
with the seven-to-ten-year olds. Stone 
Soup by Marcia Brown (Scribners) is the 
sturdy retelling of an old folktale with il- 
lustrations as vivid and sturdy as the 
story. Dr. Seuss’s imaginative and ridicu- 
lous McElligot’s Pool (Random House) 
tickles the child’s sense of humor. The 
third, Roger and the Fox by Lavinia Davis 
(Doubleday) illustrated by Hildegarde 
Woodward, is a serious story of a country 
boy who learns how much patience and 
perseverance are needed in tracking an 
animal; it is a splendid story for Cub 
Scouts. 

To many adults, Ann Malcolmson’s 
Robin Hood (Houghton Mifflin) seems the 
most unusual and beautiful example of 
fine book-making that has been published 
in a long time. Robin Hood is restored to 
his original ballad form, and Virginia Lee 
Burton, a former Caldecott medalist, has 
made a series of tiny black-and-white 
drawings illustrating each verse. They are 
a more exquisite form of moving picture, 
somewhat like the carvings that wind 
around an ancient memorial column. 


For small fry 

For the youngest of the family there 
are a number of inexpensive picture books. 
The Margaret Tarrant Nursery Rhyme 
Book (Dutton) heads the list with its 
beautiful colored plates. The ABC and 
Counting Book in Random’s Wonder Book 
series is a delightfully modern alphabet 
book in which A stands for airplane, J for 
a jeep, and S for a steamroller. Another 
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Mr. and Mrs. Noah 


well chosen series of small books is Simon 
and Schuster’s Little Golden Series, of 
which the outstanding one this year is 
Little Red Riding Hood. Lois Lenski’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah is a tiny book whose 
pictures show the traditional toy-shop Ark 
and wooden figures. The animals, from the 
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smallest insect to the tallest giraffe, bring 
a chuckle from old and young. It is a 
good introduction to an old story, though 
many children may prefer the larger ani- 
mals of Hartwell’s older alphabet story, 
Into the Ark. 

The Golden Bible (Simon and Schu- 
ster), a book of stories from the Old 
Testament arranged by Elsa Jane Werner 
from the King James Version, is one of 
the best introductions to the Bible that 
has appeared in many years. 


New curriculum books 

In the Westminster Press new curricu- 
lum series of books for the beginning 
reader, dealing with problems of the aver- 
age small boy and girl, the solutions will 
be helpful to parents as well as children. 
Two by Dorothy Westlake Andrews are 
for reading aloud to the four- and five- 
year olds: Davie Decides to give up sulk- 
ing under the bed when he finds much he 
misses, and in God’s World and Johnny a 
small boy finds that God is the answer to 
many of his numerous whats, whens, hows, 
and whos. Each story has fourteen pic- 
tures in full color as well as twenty black- 
and-whites. Florence M. Taylor has two 
books of the same type for the slightly 
older child. Growing Pains brings out some 
of the difficulties of associating with other 
children in community and at home. Thine 


is the Glory is one of the most satisfying 
interpretations of the Lord’s Prayer and 
introduction to prayer life for children. 
The relationship of home and church, par- 
ent and child is beautifully handled. 

For the eight-to-twelve-year olds there 
are new books that fit all interests. The 
imaginative child will revel in the delight- 
ful nonsense and fabulous adventures of 
Elmer in My Father’s Dragon by Ruth 
Stiles Gannett (Random). This book is 
































Eli Whitney, Boy Mechanic 


illustrated by the author’s mother, Ruth 
Chrisman Gannett. Patricia Godron’s 
Witch of Scrapfaggot Green (Viking) is 
another gay and humorous tale which 
G.I.’s will enjoy reading aloud. It com- 


bines English twins, American Sergeant 
Bill Edwards, and the witch’s ghost. 

The boy or girl who likes true stories 
about real people will be glad to have the 
two latest additions to the already popular 
Childhood of Famous Americans Series 
(Bobbs-Merrill), Eli Whitney, Boy Me- 
chanic, by Dorothy J. Snow, and Anthony 
Wayne, Daring Boy, by Augusta Steven- 
son. Another Bobbs-Merrill biography of 
even greater distinction is Benjamin West 
and His Cat Grimalkin by Marguerite 
Henry with Wesley Dennis illustrations. 

Lois Lenski has a new volume in her 
series that interprets the different regions 
of the United States to younger readers, 
(Bayou Suzette a Cajun of Louisiana, 
Strawberry a Florida Cracker, Blue Ridge 
Billy a mountain white). It is Boom Town 
Boy, a story of oil in Oklahoma (Lippin- 
cott). Irmengarde Ebelerle’s Steam Shovel 
Family is another story that shows a fam- 
ily who are resourceful on a difficult cross- 
country journey. Pinto’s Journey by Wil- 
frid S. Bronson (Messner) is a regional 
story of a courageous Indian boy in New 
Mexico. 

Every American should know the story 
of Johnny Appleseed. The Little Brother 
of the Wilderness by Meridel Le Sueur 
(Knopf) is a vivid and poetic introduc- 
tion which needs to be read aloud to get 
its full flavor, while Appleseed Farm 
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(Abingdon-Cokesbury) tells of a pioneer 
family to whom Johnny Appleseed brings 


Dries 
the hope. her 
Four excellent junior novels go back 
sey: into history. King’s Man by Edmondston 
ant and Hyde (Longmans) pictures the best 
a type of chivalry in the days of Henry the 
a First and Eleanore of Aquitaine. Judith 
= of France by Margaret Leighton (Hough- 
, be ton Mifflin) is about the granddaughter of 
* Charlemagne, married out of hand by a 
sate tyrannical father, and shifts from France 
m . to England in the days when Alfred the 
= Great was a boy. 
we Two other stories take the reader back 
‘ even further to find that human nature is 
an very much the same in every age. Young 
= King David by Marian King (Lippincott) 


: catches the freshness of the most fasci- 
er nating of the Old Testament heroes and 


a shows his courage and chivalry. The 
an Psalms are skillfully woven into the narra- 
Vil. tive that takes the shepherd boy and singer 
al through his life as soldier and fugitive to 
Saas his crowning as the king. 


Caroline Dale Snedeker, who is steeped 
in the lore of Greece and Rome as well as 
vo the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, in 


her Luke’s Quest (Houghton) gives a vivid 
at picture of the life in a wealthy Grecian 
uc- § household at Philippi, the boy Luke’s con- 
Le. version to Christianity and his travels 

with St. Paul. The picture of the hand- 
= some young Greek and the civilization of 

his time will send many readers to the 
arte Gospel of St. Luke with renewed interest. 


“Boy’s book of the year” 


John Tunis’s Highpockets would prob- 
ably be the boy’s book of the year by vote 
of teen-age readers. Like all his books it 
brings out character development. 

Two interesting boys’ books deal with 
man’s greed for gold. Chains for Colum- 
bus by Alfred Powers (Westminster Press) 
opens in Cadiz, Spain, when fifteen-year- 
old Francisco Perez sees the great admiral 
returning in chains—chains which he him- 
self is to wear during his adventures in 
the New World. The Golden Trek by 
David Lavendar (Westminster Press) tells 
of the difficulties of the trek through Mex- 
ico and Panama to California faced by Joe 
Gordon and his fascinating uncle Hal. 

The older girls would probably choose 
A Girl Can Dream by Betty Cavanna 
(Westminster Press) as their book of 
1948. The story of an air-minded group 
of high school boys and girls stresses the 
patience and conquering of fear that an 
aviator must have. 

Two entertaining college stories have 
rather unusual backgrounds. The Scarlet 
Bird by Ethel Todd Anderson (Nelson) 
is full of adventure when the heroine, 
Leilani, goes to the University of Hawaii 
and with her classmates searches through 
the caves of Oahu for the feathered cape 
of her ancestor. Constancia Lona by Alida 
Malkus (Doubleday) tells of an Ecuador- 
ian girl who hopes to visit our country. 
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ONE THING WE CAN BDO 
(Continued from page 9) 


It will come, if it ever does, because 
ordinary folks like you and me have not 
made ourselves responsible for the well- 
being of our fellow man, or had to be 
forced to it by government or labor unions. 
Instead, we should take that responsibility 
because there is something burning inside 
us that makes us love our God and our 
fellow man. 

To me it makes an enormous difference 
whether we do exactly the same thing 
from two different points of view. It’s the 
motivation that counts. We can help other 
nations in order to stop Communism, or 
we can provide assistance in order to help 
human beings. The latter method has a 
chance of preventing the spread of Com- 
munism and war. The former does not. 

If we do not want to consider war as a 
means for achieving eventual cooperation 
—and we are not being successful in gain- 
ing cooperation through political channels 
—we are left with the necessity of trying 
to raise the level of spiritual values. But 
until the so-called “iron curtain” lifts, and 
we can make spiritual contact with the 
Russian people, that looks like a well- 
nigh impossible thing to do. 

There is one thing we can do, and that 
is pray. There is no iron curtain that can 
stop prayer. Pray that the Russians be 
giver the understanding of the part that 
spiritual values must play if we are to 
have a free world society. Pray that we 
may be given the spirit to live and act so 
as to encourage the Russians to have 
faith in us. 


Christ used language of his day 

When Christ wanted to make a particu- 
larly strong point, he did not use spiritual 
language. He spoke in terms of the busi- 
ness of that day—fishing, grinding wheat, 
raising of sheep, cultivating vineyards. I 
am convinced that if Christ were alive to- 
day, he would speak of the O.P.A., the 
N.A.M., the C.I.0., the Y.M.C.A., or the 
G.O.P. It is just as real as that. 

It is an exceedingly inspiring thought 
that when Christ came to us here on earth 
he came as a layman. He could have come 
as a man of learning, or a king, or in the 
garb of any one of a hundred other per- 
sons of unquestioned standing and author- 
ity, but instead he came as a carpenter, a 
layman. He must have felt that by so 
doing he could more effectively carry out 
his mission here on earth. 

You and I, realizing the tremendous gulf 
that lies between our modest ability and 
his glorious accomplishments but set on 
fire with eagerness to follow in his foot- 
steps, must make our homes, our business, 
our community, our nation, and the whole 
world, real and actual functions of Chris- 
tianity. God is counting on us—you and 
me—to find and use his plan for this more 
perfect world. 
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“We Almost Wish 
You Hadn’t Come”’ 


Students at Beirut Junior College for 
Women in Lebanon, who last year organ- 
ized a Social Service Club for under- 
privileged children (P.L., June 5), contin- 
ued their service activities this summer 
with a village Welfare Work Camp. Not 
only did the students raise funds for the 
camp by sponsoring a spring carnival, an 
Arabic play, and a classical music concert, 
but volunteer workers paid three Lebanese 
pounds a day to help out at the camp. 

Located in a small village in north 
Lebanon, where people are tense over the 
Palestine situation and the conflict be- 
tween religious and national loyalties, the 
camp was the center of summer schools, a 
clinic, and community projects stressing 
friendship and peace. 

The girls’ school, attended by ninety 
young villagers, offered a program of lan- 
guage, history, literature, geography, 
health, dress-making, and crafts. The 
boys’ school had a nearly equal attend- 
ance, and offered similar courses. The 
clinic, with one doctor and two nurses, 
gave nearly a thousand treatments, over 
500 inoculations against typhoid, over 200 
treatments for wounds and boils. Special 
camp projects included constructing a 
volleyball court and stage, “D.D.T.-ing” 
the houses of two villages, and preparing 
evening programs which featured dramatic 
productions, speeches, poems, and music. 
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“PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’ IN ERIE 
® ERIE PRESBYTERY’S young 


people had their work cut out for 
them last week. Over 400 members 
of Westminster Fellowship visited 
some Presbyterian homes in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania in a canvass 
designed to get “Presbyterian Life 
into every Presbyterian home.” 


The young people have one big 
project pie By This year they 
chose Presbyterian Life after hear- 
ing about the magazine of the 
Church at the synod Westminster 
Fellowship assembly in Chambers- 
burg. A call for assistance was sent 
to Presbyterian Life offices in Phila- 
delphia. Five thousand copies of 
the October 16 issue were sent ex- 
press to the Erie canvassers, to- 
gether with an equal number of 
Presbyterian Life leaflets. 


Conrad Steinbrenner, moderator 
of Westminster Fellowship, said, 
“This campaign ought to sell a lot 
of subscriptions to the magazine 
and help us find dozens of young 
> for Westminster Fellow- 
ship.” 
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Sixty young men and women from Leb- 
anon, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and America, 
representing Christian, Moslem, and Jew- 
ish faiths, took part in camp activities. 

It was a new experience for many 
of the workers. One volunteer, a blond 
Moslem girl named Afaf, daughter of one 
of the richest families in Syria, was the 


. first to sweep the camp in the morning. 


Although the Feast of Ramadan with its 
month of fasting came during her stay at 
the camp, she fasted and worked all the 
morning in the clinic, making extra trips 
in the afternoon to clean the heads of the 
poor children or to give parasite treat- 
ments. Said she, “Here at camp, I have 
learned what it means to give to other 
people.” 

Volunteer Eddy Hanna, an American 
and former member of Westminster Fel- 
lowship, introduced games into the village, 
had the boys tumbling and forming pyra- 
mids before he left. 

Not long ago the volunteers folded 
their tents, and closed the camp for the 
year. As the student teachers left the vil- 
lage, their pupils came to them with their 
arms full of flowers. Said one of the chil- 
dren, “We almost wish you hadn't come. 
It wouldn’t hurt so much when you 
iil ae 


The College Scene 
Before Mid-Terms 


Leaves were thick on college walks; 
professors were getting down to business 
with mid-terms a few weeks away; fresh- 
men were becoming used to quaint campus 
customs and noisy sophomores. 

Presbyterian colleges were no exception. 
On the lighter side of events, most of the 
forty-four schools from coast to coast 
were busy celebrating Homecoming Day 
late last month. Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, pepped up interest in the 
annual event by sponsoring a slogan con- 
test, while at Alma College, Alma, Michi- 
gan, alumni and students honored a re- 
tired English professor by calling the 
occasion H. W. Spencer Day. 

The alumni, for the most part, were 
pleased with the football teams, and could 
be genuinely enthusiastic about improve- 
ments being made by their alma maters. 
At Cedar Rapids, Iowa’s Coe College 
alumni inspected plans for a new chapel 
and social studies building, and at Alma 
they were asked to help out with the 
$125,000 school building fund. At Lewis 
and Clark in Oregon (P.L., Sept. 18), 
visitors saw tangible results of that 
school’s improvement program as they 
visited the new student center, scheduled 
for completion by November 1. 





But the Presbyterians weren't cen- 
tering all their attention—or money—on 
themselves. World Student Service Fund 
drives opened on campuses last month, 
too. Macalester College of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, began its “Give ’em a hand” cam- 
paign last month with hopes of raising 
$3,300. And in the neighboring state of 
Wisconsin, the Carroll College Echo re- 
ported their student relief program was 
aiming at a $1,120 goal. 

The money collected for the World Stu- 
dent Service Fund is used to help students 
in war-devastated areas. So far, the Fund 
has opened rest centers in France, Austria, 
Greece, and Italy. Contributions this year 
are going for a new center to be estab- 
lished in a former hotel in Muggenheim, 
Germany. 


Student Church 
Begins Eighth Year 


Los Angeles’ Occidental College may not 
produce Rose Bowl football teams like its 
neighbors, the University of California 
and UCLA, do every now and then, but it 
has produced a group which neither of the 
big universities can match. 

This group is the congregation of the 
Occidental College Student Church. The 
two big schools have student religious pro- 
grams, but Occidental does them one bet- 
ter with what is said to be the first and 
only regularly organized campus church on 
the Pacific Coast. The church, which be- 
gan its eighth year this fall, is one of the 
few student churches in the country. 

Although Occidental College is one 
of the forty-four Presbyterian-related col- 
leges in the country, services at its stu- 
dent church, which are held every Sunday 
morning during the school year, are non- 





Occidental College’s Student Church 
advisor, Rev. Hubert Noble, watches 
Presbyterians Tom Trotter and Lois 
Miles, members of the campus church's 
governing board, polish altar cross 
in preparation for weekly service. 
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Coeducational Colleges 
ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S.. and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 











CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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OF KENTUCKY 


LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 

















HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
es Hanover a college you should not fail 
nvestigate. Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 Minnesota 











MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 

















PARK COLLEGE 


Exceptionally strong faculty 
Freshmen may enroll Feb. 7, 1949 


Emphasis on application of Christian ideals and 
on a democratic campus life: each student a 
member of a social club and each a worker, 
regardless of wealth. Strong intramural pro- 
gram enables each student to participate in 
sports. Small classes. Cosmopolitan student 
body from 38 states, 13 countries, 3 territories. 
Fully accredited. 
Co-educational Scenic campus 
Rural setting within 
Greater Kansas City 


Write Admissions Office, Park College 
Parkville, Missouri 














WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 








Men’s Colleges 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 





President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 
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Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assort ment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 


BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “P” 
and SAMPLES 
Ecclesiastical Art Press - Louisville 12, Ky. 














denominational. The church is governed 
by a board of twelve students, and, ex- 
cept for the weekly sermon, every detail 
of its services is handled by undergradu- 
ates. 

The congregation’s advisor is the 
Reverend Hubert C. Noble, college chap- 
lain and former pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Downey, California. 

In addition to the weekly worship serv- 
ices, the Occidental Student Church sup- 
plies group leaders for youth work in 
neighboring churches, schools, and play- 
grounds. It also helps out with local Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout troops and conducts 
campus drives to aid national and inter- 
national relief projects. The church pub- 
lishes a miniature newspaper called The 
Campus Churchman every two weeks. 





Alice Ann Kelley 


Church School Starlet 


Parents of junior-age youngsters at the 
Burbank (California) Presbyterian Church 
have no trouble getting their children off 
to Church School these days. Not when 
Miss Alice Ann Kelley is their teacher. 

The vivacious, brunette, Burbank High 
School junior has recently been awarded a 
long-term contract with Warner Brothers 
and is now going through the paces at the 
studios. 

But Alice isn’t going to devote her 
dramatic talent exclusively to the screen, 
according to her minister, the Reverend 
Chester M. Buley. Some of her most en- 
thusiastic fans are the Sunday school chil- 
dren who love to hear her lead devotions 
and tell them Bible stories. 

It almost seems more natural that 
Alice should have been attracted to the 
church than for the Holywood scouts to 
have been attracted by her brown eyes and 
dimples. Her father used to be a lay 
preacher, her uncle is a Methodist minis- 
ter, and one of her sisters married a 
clergyman. The whole Kelley family is 
active in the Burbank church. 
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Conducted by RAYMOND LINDQUIST 


Epitors’ Note: Please address any question 
o: “What would you do?” Department, Presby- 
terian Life, 321 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 


Picking up broken pieces 

Question: Since my parents were di- 
vorced several months ago, some of my 
friends handle me with kid gloves, as 
though expecting me to be neurotic. Some 
snub me, and two girls in my Sunday 
school class are not allowed to associate 
with me. What can I do to overcome this? 


—JANE THOMAS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reply: Have you read Hugh Walpole’s 
Fortitude? It begins: “’Tisn’t life that 
matters! "Tis the courage you bring to it.” 
So in your case: it isn’t the tragedy in 
your life which matters most, it’s the 
courage you bring to it. A broken home is 
always sad but the way to win critical 





people is to prove you have an unbroken 
spirit. Your faith has a great deal to do 
with your fortitude and what you believe 
will determine what you are. When you 
demonstrate your faith by speaking even 
when not spoken to and inviting when not 
invited, your friends will put their criti- 
cisms “in a box, tie them with a ribbon, 
and throw them in the deep blue sea.” 
Perhaps one of them from an unbroken 
home may consult you on how to over- 
come a broken self. 


A “wet blanket”? 


Question: I have made an able start in 

a government career. I love my work, but 
cannot mix well with my colleagues. My 
strict rearing renders me a “wet blanket” 
to them, and their moral standards are re- 
pugnant to me. Yet sociability is essential 
to my career. —RICHARD ALLISON 
Washington, D.C. 
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Reply: Nothing for which you pay too 
high a price is enduringly valuable. The 
tragic characters of the past and of our 
own time are those who proved to be bad 
bargainers with life. Christ said that the 
purchase of the world with the payment of 
self was illogical and immoral. 

The brutal fact is that even by paying 
out the coin of character, an expenditure 
involving considerably more than all the 
money in the Marshall Plan, you will re- 
ceive no guaranty that your career will 
automatically be advanced. Any action 
which outrages your moral code will im- 
pair your personal assurance and decrease 
your peace of mind, both of which are 
invaluable to you and to your employer. 

Don’t be worried about your inability to 
mixswell with free-wheeling colleagues. If 
we had more “wet blankets,” we would 
have fewer social fires. Besides, in their 
clearer moments, your colleagues probably 
respect and admire you, and this will ripen 
for you later into an enlarged position. 


Should I obey my mother? 


Question: I am a senior at a large city 
high school for girls where one of the re- 
quired courses is Marriage and Home- 
making. As part of a homework assign- 
ment we have been asked to read a book 
on sex hygiene, written by a doctor. When 
my mother saw the book, she refused to 
let me continue reading it. Should I read 
it secretly or take the risk of flunking the 


course? —Betty DRUMMOND 
Chicago, Illinois 
Reply: An interesting writer on inter- 


national affairs states that democracy must 
put its case before the world, not only in 
terms of money and goods but also in 
terms of convincing argument. “Persuade 
or perish,” he says. This is true also of a 
home. A home can be a home only when 
there is love and understanding, and differ- 
ences are resolved by persuasion. I would 
ask my mother to read the book, not 
merely look at it, and then accept her 
verdict. She may find that it teaches the 
truth of sex, not in a lurid but in an objec- 
tive way, and that it opens the way for 
helpful discussions with you about mar- 
riage and homemaking. But whatever her 
decision, do nothing to mar the serenity of 
your home. Indeed, the very purpose of 
sex education is for the development of a 
beautiful home life. 








hristmas 
Merry Christmas Music 


Fifteen joyous carols, inspir- 

ingly sung by the celebrated 3° 
Saintsbury Singers. Three 10” “,, 
records, album “MC”. Inel. 


Christmas Carols 


Your favorite carols, sung the 09 
way you love, by the National 3 

Vespers Choir. Three 10” Tax 
records, album “CV”. Incl. 


Christmas at the Organ 


Beloved carols, beautifully ully 392 
played on The Master Cathe- 

dral Organ. Four 10” records, — 
album “C”, _ 


Chimes at Christmas Time 


Played on The Cathedral 3” 
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Chimes. Four 10” records, 
album “P” 
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Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 
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CHANCEL WOODWORK 
Remodeling of existing interiors 
a specialty 
SCOTT-TAYLOR COMPANY 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
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ij; 3ooks of Remembrance 
Record the life history of your 





church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have ben your church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. : 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 
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WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











$8.75 
Thumb-Iindexed 
Edition $10 


lhe Cosplete 
CONCORDANCE--~* 


The name “Strong’s” Concordance is as 
significant as the term “Sterling” applied 
to silver. Here is the standard reference 
work—an unfailing authority! 


STRONG’S Exhaustive 
Concordance of the BIBLE 


To possess Stromg’s Exhaustive Concordance 
of the Bible is to own a Bible Library in a 
single volume. The 1809 pages comprise 
the equivalent of four books. First, the 
Main Concordance, containing in alpha- 
betical order, every word in the Bible and 
every passage in which that word appears. 
Then, there is a Comparative Concord. 
ance of the Authorized and Revised ver- 
sions, including certain American varia- 
tions. This is followed by a concise He- 
brew and Chaldee Dictionary, with pro- 
punciation clearly indicated And, finally, 
a Greek Dictionary of the New Testament. 

All this wealth of material, to which a 
hundred scholars gave a lifetime of effort, 
may now be yours, to treasure and to use, 
for only $8.75 (or indexed edition for 
your convenience, just $10). 
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The Rural 
Church Today 


(Continued from page 20) 


three vacant churches would cooperate or 
be yoked together in an enlarged parish, 
they could support a trained minister. 

Probably the most necessary change 
which needs to be made in Presbyterian 
rural work is the enlarging of parishes. 
The method often used by Presbyterians 
to expand a parish is to organize what is 
called “A Larger Parish.” 

By this method a group of churches, 
ordinarily about seven, voluntarily join 
together under a united leadership to 
serve a larger area. A ministry to all the 
families in the area is emphasized. In 
four cases out of five, there is a staff, 
which usually consists of a well-trained 
pastor, a woman worker trained in modern 
educational methods, and often a seminary 
student for part of the time. Most Larger 
Parishes cooperate with all other rural 
social agencies in putting on a community- 
wide program. 

Most denominations are experimenting 
with the Larger Parish plan, yet the Pres- 
byterians are using it more than any 
others. Forty per cent of all Larger Par- 
ishes in the country are Presbyterian. 

The solution is not always simple, but 
some sort of cooperation is desperately 
needed. Rural America is poorer every 
time a Presbyterian church is dissolved. 
And there are, in 1948, 1,309 fewer Pres- 
byterian churches than there were in 1922. 

One reason for the failure of young min- 
isters to choose the rural service is that 
married men cannot afford it. The salaries 
are too small. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson, who was director 
of rural work in the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions from 1910 to 1937, 
was probably the first church leader of any 
denomination to advocate a floor under 
the salary of rural pastors. He went to 
Scotland and to Northern Ireland to study 
the Maintenance - of - the - Ministry plan 
there. 


Minimum Salary Plans 


When he returned, Dr. Wilson suc- 
ceeded in getting his own Synod of New 
York to adopt a plan in 1937. A mini- 
mum of $1,500 was set, and the amount 
which has been raised four times since is 
now $2,200. The money is raised volun- 
tarily from the pastors in the higher in- 
come brackets. Thus the Synod of New 
York has set an example for presbyteries 
and synods throughout the Church. 

The Methodists have adopted a mini- 
mum salary plan in over half their confer- 
ences throughout the United States. They 
get their funds from the churches as well 
as from the ministers, usually the same 
amount from each. 

Evangelical churches everywhere are 


seeing the importance today of providing 
adequate salaries for rural ministers. Loy 
salaries is one of the reasons Presbyteriay 
churches in rural areas have fewer leaden 
to offer the work. 

An increasing number of rural churche 
are paying the travel expenses of thei 
pastors while they are doing parish work 
Of 119 rural pastors located in thirty-fiy 
states, the average travelled 8,350 miles; 
year on church business at a cost ¢ 
$417.50. The men whose parishes had a 
area of from 200 to 400 square mile 
averaged goo miles a month. Twenty-fow 
per cent of these men had three churche 
or more to serve, only 9 per cent serve 
one church. 

Churches usually ask for an accountiy 
of the pastor’s professional travel abou 
every three months and pay for it as they 
pay for heat or light. When a pastor pay; 
his own travel expenses, the energeti 
minister who does much pastoral work i 
penalized. The minister who does littk 
pastoral work is financially ahead of th 
man who works hard. 

During the recent war years when gaso 
line was scarce, a few churches bega 
purchasing or renting buses. When th 
war was over, the church-bus idea spreai 
rapidly. 

The primary purpose of these buses i 
to bring unchurched people, especially 
children, into the orbit of the Church. 





Of sixty-six churches that are usin 
buses, the average vehicle seats forty-one 
people and costs $1,494. Several of thes 
are second-hand school buses. 

The average church bus covers eighty- 
nine miles and brings sixty-seven peopl 
to church per week. The average increas 
in attendance at the Church School since 
using the bus has been thirty-nine people 

The average cost of these buses i 
$470.45 per year. This has been more 
than paid for by the increased offerings 0 
the new church goers. 

A Presbyterian church in Oregon oper- 
ates a bus and brings children to other 
Sunday schools as well as to its own. 

Another Presbyterian church operate 
its bus in North Carolina as a Nationa 
Missions project. Forty out of seventy: 
five people in its Clturch School come it 
this bus. 

A Spanish-speaking Presbyterian pastor 
in Texas tells how with his bus he took 
fifty-three of his members to a conventios. 
He adds, “Without the bus, not more thas 
ten could have gone.” 
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The young people in an Ohio rural 
church own and operate their bus. They 
use it for attending institutes and training 
classes and for three regular church serv- 
ices each Sunday. 

The bus in another Presbyterian church 
is sponsored by the Men’s Bible Class. 
One man is selected to drive, another al- 
ways goes along to help the children on 
and off the bus. 

The pastor of one Michigan church 
writes: “Whenever there are unchurched 
areas or unchurched families within reach 
of the church and the parents are willing 
to send their children, a church ought to 
have a bus. A church-owned bus is a def- 
inite asset to any spiritual church.” 


The manse 


One of the complaints heard from rural 
pastors is that the laymen feel that all the 
work of the church is to be done by the 
pastor, while the laymen sit back and add 
their praise or blame rather than shoulder 
some of the responsibility themselves. Let 
us take the repair and care of the manse 
as an illustration. This is clearly a job 
for the laymen. A study was made of 
1,171 manses in forty-seven states during 
the first half of 1948. 

In 32 per cent of the manses, the study 
was upstairs, probably an old bedroom. 








We would not expect a doctor’s wife to 
send his patients to a back room upstairs. 

The laymen can equip a good study for 
their pastor downstairs with an entrance 
from the front hall. Here they can install 
bookcases, a filing cabinet, a study table, 
a mimeograph, and an extension telephone. 
They can see that their minister has a 
comfortable home and adequate place to 
carry out the mission for which he was 
called. 

No one knows how much the attitude of 
the pastor’s wife makes him want to stay 
in a rural church or leave for the city. 
We usually say kind words to her, shake 
hands with her Sunday morning, and per- 
haps give her the left-over flowers from 
the morning service. It would mean more 
if we would build a clothes closet in each 
bedroom in the manse and in the front 
hall. 


We must remember that pastors’ wives 
are not “called” into the rural ministry. 
They are there because they fell in love 


with pastors. Note this letter from the 


wife of a rural minister. 

“We have no sink. Our bookshelves are 
orange crates. My husband uses our bed- 
room for his study. I hang the clothes in 
the living room to dry on rainy days. We 
do not have one closet in the whole house. 
There is no bathroom or running water. 
Our garage is an old barn where we must 
also keep our chickens and where one of 
the neighbors also stores his hay. Our 
home furnishings are all second (or third) 
hand.” 


243 hours in laundry 


The average pastor’s wife spends 243 
hours a year doing her routine laundry 
work. Yet only 21 per cent have sta- 
tionary tubs. The women lift around the 
old galvanized iron or wooden tubs. An 
automatic washer in every manse might 
keep more pastors in the rural ministry 
than we think. 

The average pastor’s wife spends a little 
over seven hours a week washing dishes. 
If one of the trustees had to stoop over a 
low sink for seven hours a week, he would 
get an idea or two about fixing that sink. 
He would probably also put in a new gas 
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We have failed to recognize our little 
prayer in Thy great answer. 
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or electric range and a kitchen cabinet. He 
would, no doubt, be able to give public 
talks on “the proper height of work sur- 
faces in the kitchen.” In a study it was 
found that of 1,115 pastors’ wives, 243 
said the work surfaces in their kitchen 
were not of the proper height. 

The trustees should already know about 
the need of heating the manse by a furnace 
in the basement with oil heat or a coal 
stoker. We found that 249 of the manses 
were still heated by stoves. One young 
rural pastor wrote us, “Outdoors the tem- 
perature is 8 degrees above. The tempera- 
ture inside is 47 degrees with the stoves 
going full blast.” 

This young man was soon planning to 
take his bride into this rural manse. He 
says, “The house leaks badly. . . . The 
house is settling so the wind comes in at 
many places.” His closing sentence is, 
“Would appreciate any suggestions soon.” 

We do not want to give the idea that 
the wives of rural pastors are complaining. 
We did not receive a half dozen com- 
plaints. 


Wives in many activities 

These women as a group are the best 
educated women in the community and re- 
ceive the least for their work. Ten per 
cent of them did graduate work beyond 
college; 83 per cent attended college. One- 
third had studied music and one out of 
five were trained in the field of religious 
education. Although as a rule they do not 
hold church offices, yet the average pastor’s 
wife engages in thirteen different church 
activities, such as teaching a class, lead- 
ing the missionary meeting, or doing call- 
ing with her husband. 

People of rural regions are indispensa- 
ble to the fellowship of the Church. We 
cannot afford to neglect them, and thus 
lose them. The services of the Church to 
rural localities must be increased, pri- 
marily through assuring them more min- 
isters who are specifically trained for the 
rural ministry and expect to make it a 
lifelong career. 

Similarly, the Church is indispensable 
to the people of rural regions. They must 
cooperate with it to provide for themselves 
more and better religious services, pri- 
marily by combining With neighboring 
small congregations and by seeing to it 
that their ministers and their families are 
given a decent standard of living, releasing 
them from mundane cares so that they 
may yield themselves wholly to their work 
as spiritual leaders. 
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WHICH ROAD TO PEACE? 
(Continued from page 7) 


going facts, it would be utterly naive to 
believe that we could “win” a war. 

As we have been told time and again 
by military and civilian leaders, the vic- 
torious state would inherit a wasteland 
through which the starving and maimed 
survivors would wander in desolation. If 
we want to prevent such a catastrophe, 
what then should our policy be? 

There are those who suggest the path 
of “peace by intimidation.” They propose 
to terrorize all would-be aggressors by the 
very magnitude of our preparation for a 
counter-attack. Even if such preparedness 
would serve as a deterrent (and there is 
doubt that it would), such a program 
would fundamentally impair the country’s 
economy. Even more serious is the fact 
that to carry through such a plan we would 
have to concentrate at the top a degree of 
governmental power that we are not at all 
familiar with in this country and which 
would be in contradiction to most of the 
principles on which our way of life is 
based. Anti-sabotage and anti-espionage 
precautions would drain the life-blood 
from our civil liberties. 

It must also be obvious that, as we take 
these measures, other countries will have 
to take the same measures. The inevitable 
result is an armaments race which sooner 
or later would lead to conflict as tension 
and hysteria reached the breaking point. 

Some people have come to believe in a 
second procedure: rather than prepare to 
retaliate and thus postpone the moment of 
attack, they advocate that we strike first. 
They advocate waging a “preventive war” 
against the Soviet Union. 

Morally, “preventive war” is a polite 
name for aggression. That section of world 
opinion which had previously tended to 
support the American version of democ- 
racy against the violence of Russian meth- 
ods would stand appalled and alienated. 
No American could then maintain that his 
country had defended the traditional 
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Christian respect for the human person- 
ality against Communistic materialism. 
The speechless dead would make a ghastly 
mockery of such pretensions to morality. 
Let those who actively urge such a policy, 
and those who aid it by their silence, real- 
ize that, if successful, they will be as re- 
sponsible for the mass execution of mil- 
lions of defenseless people as if they per- 
sonally shot them down one by one. 

Aside from this overwhelming moral 
consideration, the practical difficulties of 
“preventive war” are immense. The result 
of an atomic attack on the Soviet Union 
would not be immediate surrender but a 
protracted continental campaign on the 
Eurasian land mass. Victory, even if we 
should attain it, would mean a worldwide 
American empire based on force and fear, 
an alternative which no American would 
like to choose. 


We can make this choice 


If we only had the alternatives of “peace 
by intimidation,” or peace by “preventive 
war” then the future would indeed be 
hopeless. We have, however, a third choice 
which we can make. We can urge our 
country to join with all other peoples in 
the creation of a structure of international 
order and security that is sufficiently 
strong to prevent both war and prepara- 
tion for war. I believe that our survival 
depends upon preservation of the United 
Nations. But I do not believe that the 
United Nations can be preserved as now 
constituted. 

The weakness of the United Nations is 
inherent in the charter which established 
a league of sovereign states with no au- 
thority or power of its own. As long as 
each state is free to do as it thinks best 
and to back up its actions with the threat 
of force or use of force, the United Na- 
tions will remain ineffective. It must be 
changed into a government of delegated 
powers, able to make, interpret, and en- 
force laws. 

First of all, this would mean that the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
would have to be converted into a legis- 
lative organ, with states fairly represented. 
The new assembly would have the power 
to make laws pertaining to the mainte- 
nance of peace, such as rules governing 
the use of atomic energy and other scien- 
tific developments. 

Secondly, the World Court at The 
Hague would have to be changed into a 
body with compulsory jurisdiction over 
the individual so that those who attempt 
to manufacture arms or to resort to ag- 
gression can be punished as criminals un- 
der an established law. We must have a 
court system and recognized laws under 
which the next Niiremberg trial can be 
held before, not after, five hundred million 
have been killed. 

Finally, the changed United Nations 
must have the physical power to enforce 
its laws. Combined with a program of 
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Discovering Wayside Treasures 
By William N. Hutchins. Here are gems of 
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from life 


A Man Can Know God 
By John Henry Strong. No man will be the same 
after he has spent some hours with soul-search- 
ing study of Christian life and the individual 
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Christian Beliefs 
By Ralph E. Knudsen. A methodical study 
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multilateral, simultaneous disarmament 
verified by inspection, there would have to 
be established a world police force, stra- 
tegically located throughout the world, 
and armed with the most modern and ef- 
fective weapons so that always behind the 
new law will be the certainty that decisive 
action can be taken. 

The United Nations can be reformed. 
Article 109 of its charter provides for its 
revision, and there is no doubt that many 
states would welcome an opportunity to 
review the charter in the light of the ex- 
perience of the past three years and to 
change it so that it could fulfill the pur- 
pose for which it was conceived. As in 
other instances, these states are looking to 
the United States for leadership. Our 
country can provide it without appeasing 
or alienating the Soviet Union. What is 
necessary is for our government to de- 
clare itself in favor of establishing a lim- 
ited world federal government and to de- 
fine the amount of sovereignty we would 
be willing to delegate to such an authority. 
After such a declaration the United States 
should then enter into preliminary nego- 
tiations with other nations to explore the 
degree of their support and concurrence. 

After these preliminary steps have been 
taken, use should be made of Article 109 
to call a general conference of the United 
Nations. At this meeting every effort 
should be made to get universal agreement 
to the transformation of the United Na- 
tions into a federal government. In the 
event that universal agreement could not 
be attained, even after extensive attempts 
have been made to arrive at an overall 
political settlement, then the nations will- 
ing to do so should form a partial federa- 
tion within the United Nations, but con- 
tinue their efforts to get those nations 
which chose to remain outside the federa- 
tion to join. 


Act now for survival 


These are the steps which the United 
States must take if we want to assure our 
survival. Action is needed now before the 
world is irrevocably committed to an 
armaments race and its tragic results. We 
must embark on a foreign policy which 
will indicate clearly that although we 
know, like all other states in an anarchic 
world, that we must look to our own 
strength for security, we also realize that 
military preparedness cannot give us last- 
ing peace and that a positive solution to 
the problem of war must be found. 

Whether or not the United States will 
accept its responsibility depends on the ac- 
tion of the American people. Unless they 
make it perfectly apparent to their gov- 
ernment that they are willing to have it 
lead the way to world federation, the 
United States will continue on its path of 
“peace by intimidation.” We cannot ex- 
pect others to do our job. Our lives and 
our children’s lives are at stake. We must 
choose wisely; we must choose now. 
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| Did You go te Church lat Sunday ? 


Last Sunday was PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Sun- 
day in several thousand Presbyterian 
Churches. Three hundred thousand worship 


calendars were illustrated by a repro- 


day when Presbyterians could consider 
“The Family Magazine about the Church” 
and the presentation of Christian truth 


through religious journalism. 


duction of the cover on this issue of PRES- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. In the pews were nearly 


half a million copies of a leaflet describ- 


The leaflets in the pews provided space 
for those not receiving PRESBYTERIAN 


ing the magazine of the Church. LIFE to order subscriptions and for present 


subscribers to renew their subscriptions or 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Sunday was es- give PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for Christmas. 


tablished by the General Assembly as a 
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The cookbook for teen-age chefs 
Now Youre 
Cookin’ 





By ALICE M. 
HUGGINS 


@ The inspiring story of a young Chinese girl, 
raised as a Christian, and faced with a traditional 
Chinese marriage to a man her parents have chosen 
and she herself hardly knows. An understanding 
picture of modern Chinese women—told with vigor 
and subtle humor. With decorations by Jeanyee 
Wong. A Family Reading Club Selection. 

Just published, $2.75 


By MARGARET GOSSETT and MARY ELTING 


@ Adventures in cooking especially for high-school 
boys and girls. Dishes and meals that are simple, 
practical, and fun—including Lunch Before the 
Game, Double Dinner Dates, Stag Suppers, Break- 
fase Parties, etc. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
Just published, $2.50 
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By DAVID LAVENDER. The adven- 
tures of a 16-year-old boy in the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush, written by a favorite 
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By ALFRED POWERS. The fantastic exploits of a 
young lad in Cadiz, with Columbus, Isabella, and the 
beutal Inquisitor, Zorilla. The mighty struggle for 
the New World, in an exciting story for teen-age boys. 




















Riding Days 


By MARJORIE M. OLIVER. The story 
of a city girl who thought she didn’t 
like the country—until one wonderful 
summer when she learned to ride a horse 
and solved a mystery. Jr. Literary Guild 
Selection. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


The Silver Teapot 


By FRANCES SANGER. The Battle of Bennington 
comes to life in this suspenseful tale of a Vermont 
boy and girl during the Revolution. Ages 8-12. 
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